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SOME ARMY DEFECTS; HOW TO REMEDY THEM. 
By Caprarn MATTHEW. F. STEELE, SrxtH U. S. CAVALRY. 
66 HEIR physique, intelligence and fighting-qualities 

5 are magnificent; but they are not soldiers,” is what 

a foreign officer said of our troops in China. He 
spoke the opinion generally held of us by appreciative and 
friendly foreign critics ; and those of us that have seen our sol- 
diers slouch along the streets of Manila, and sprawl with legs 
wide apart and blouse wide open in the street-cars of San Fran- 
cisco and other cities, cannot but admit that there is much 
ground for such an opinion. 

And there is other evidence of the want of the outward finish 
of soldiers on the part of our enlisted men. We do not care for 
the stiff, swagger smartness of the typical foreign soldier ; it is 
contrary to our American traditions and notions. But we do 
want a manly, soldierly bearing, dress and manner at all times, 
but especially in the streets and public places. And, if our men 
are the most intelligent, the most athletic, and the best fighting 
soldiers in the world,—and they are, man for man,—why should 
they not surpass other soldiers in all other soldierly qualities, 
especially in their bearing and their manners? Surely excel- 
lence in these matters cannot detract from their other qualities, 
and can only elevate them in their own self-respect and in the 
respect and esteem of their fellow Americans. 
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Unsoldierly manners, slovenly dress, and slouchy bearing are 
marks of ignorance rather than of a bad disposition on the part 
of our men. They show a lack of military education; they 
brand the recruit. They are the traits of the farm and the Bow- 
ery not yet cast off. The old soldier does not possess them ; 
the young one must get rid of them before he is worthy of the 
name soldier. He comes like the untrained, mannerless horse 
from the range. Many cadets enter the Military Academy in a 
like uncouth state. 

But the recruit must not be expected to shake off his bad 
manners and his bad carriage with his civilian clothes. They 
cling faster. They are removed with instruction, drill, exam- 
ple. And the greatest of these is example,—the constant daily 
example of soldiers of age and experience; especially the exam- 
ple of non-commissioned officers of length of service. 

The greatest want in our companies to-day is non-cominis- 
sioned officers of age and experience. It takes at least two to 
three years to make a private soldier under the most favorable 
conditions of training and instruction ; and a good non-commis- 
sioned officer cannot be made in three years, the term of our 
present enlistment.* 

Soldiers of less than three years’ service are not fit to be 
non-commissioned officers. Besides a want of knowledge of 
their trade, they lack also that assurance of office and confi- 
dence of self that come with age and length of service only. 
How rare it is nowadays to hear a non-commissioned officer give 
an order ; to hear one speak to his squad with that sort of assur- 
ance one sees in the foreman of a section of railway hands, or 
the overseer on a farm, or, more than all, in the old-fashioned 
sergeant with ten to twelve years of service at his back,—such 
as we knew fifteen years ago. Then it was, “ Jones, do so and 
so”; “Johnson, groom that horse at the end of the line.” 
There was no suspicion of a request; there was no tone of per- 
suasion or apology. It was a simple, quiet order, meant to be 

* We have inherited from our British military fathers no more cumbersome, 
un-English combination than ‘‘ non-commissioned officer.’’ Why would not 
‘* uncommissioned "’ have done better, if it were absolutely necessary to em- 
phasize the absence of the commission? But better than either would be the 


simple term warrant-officer; especially as the instrument of office is called a 
warrant and not a non-commission, 
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obeyed ; and obeyed without a word. Nowadays, our callow 
sergeant of less than two years of service, when ordered by his 
captain to take a squad of men to do a job of work, picks up a 
rake or shovel himself, and calls out in a half-hearted, apolo- 
getic tone, “Come on, boys, let’s get at that work.” There is 
no suggestion of authority in his words or tone. Some men of 
the squad pick up tools and follow him, while the sullenest and 
laziest two or three drag along behind empty-handed, mum- 
bling insubordination. And the sergeant goes at the work him- 
self, instead of overseeing the job and requiring his men to 
work ; while they work or idle as they see fit. 

Such non-commissioned officers inspire no emulation in the 
recruits under them, command no respect, exact no obedience 
to their authority, and, above all, set no good example. The 
old soldier that has no redeeming qualification save twelve or 
fifteen years of service, has a better control, and, alas! exercises 
a stronger influence over young ones than do these youthful 
sprouts, who have been made non-commissioned officers simply- 
because there were no old men in the company that would stay 
sober. 

This lack of assurance and confidence in themselves and 
their office is not found in our regimental and post non-commis- 
sioned staff. There we find non-commissioned officers with 
years of service. When they have wen working under them 
they give orders ; without any assumption ; without any offense, 
naturally and quietly. But what they give are orders, not re- 
quests. They do not take up the tools and do the work them- 
selves, while the men under them stand and look on. They 
take charge of the work and direct it, and the proper men do 
the manual labor. Nor do they slouch, or dress slovenly, or 
neglect or try to shirk paying the prescribed marks of respect 
to superiors. They never have to be told to salute an officer, to 
stand like a soldier, to button a blouse, to say “Sir”! to a su- 
perior, as do our untutored recruits. They are always soldierly, 
always dignified ; and they compel the respect of all grades of 
soldiers, from the lowest to the highest, as well as the esteem of 
all classes of civilians. 

True, they are our picked soldiers. They are the fittest of 
the fit amongst us. They have been selected purely upon their 
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merit as soldiers, after months and years of probation, without 
chance and without extraneous influence ; which cannot be said 
of any other grade of rank in our service. No foreign army in 
existence can boast of a more soldierly lot of soldiers than these 
men, taken as a class; nor can our Government boast of more 
faithful and worthy servants. But they are too few, and are not 
close enough to the men of the companies to exert an influence 
by their example. It is inside the companies that we need the 
example and influence and authority of such non-commissioned 
officers,—in the ranks and in the quarters. 

How are we toget them? How can we induce our sergeants 
and corporals to stay with our companies through, two, three, 
and more terms of enlistment? There is only one way, and 
that is to pay them enough to make their office worth keeping. 
A liberal bounty for reénlistment, and a liberal increase for lon- 
gevity, would be a cheap price to pay for them. But we need 
offer no inducements to privates to reénlist. If wecan have 
old, seasoned, well trained non-commissioned officers, we can 
get along with young, inexperienced privates. 

If, therefore, the amounts now allowed for longevity pay to 
enlisted men could all be applied to increasing the pay of non- 
commissioned officers, and if the appropriation for extra-duty 
pay, which is a positive detriment to discipline, could be applied 
to the same purpose, our corporals and sergeants would soon 
cease to be recruits of less than three years of military training 
and experience. And it would cause no increase of the appro- 
priation for the support of the army. But it would require the 
action of Congress, and great bodies truly move slowly. 

There is much, however, that can be done by ourselves, and 
the initiative has already been taken in the right quarter by the 
issue of General Order No. 107. It is hoped that the Inspectors 
will be able to determine and report how well the provisions of 
this order shall be carried out. Constant and earnest attention 
on the part of every officer not only to set an example to his in- 
feriors, and to exact attention to dress and manners from his sub- 
ordinates, but also to instill a wholesome pride into the enlisted 
men, will tell in results. But it must all be without coddling, 
without a thought of currying favor or popularity with them, 
and, above all, without nagging. 
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The officers most responsible are the company and post 
commanders ; especially the post commanders. It is hard for 
one captain of a garrison to make his men very different from 
the men of the other companies except by some scheme of cod- 
dling,—which in the end is ruinous. If he work his men and 
drill them harder than other companies, and require them to be 
neatly clad and in uniform when they appear outside their quar- 
ters, to wear a blouse at the mess table, and to do other things 
that soldiers who respect themselves and their comrades and 
have pride in the service and in their regiments ought to do, 
they feel imposed upon and are discontented, and justly ; for if 
the post commander considers that the other companies of his 
garrison do well enough in these matters, why should one com- 
pany be made an exception ? 

So the post commander must accept the responsibility for 
the instruction, deportment, manners and dress of his command. 
No matter what excellent regulations and orders may issue 
from higher authority, if he neglect his part or be unequal to it, 
his command will show it. Yet, it is not necessary that he be 
a martinet, and it is not enough that he issue excellent orders. 
He must possess the quality that inspires men. He must be 
active and about. An indolent commanding officer is a mill- 
stone about the neck of his command. If he content himself 
with sitting in his office and seeing his officers and men at his 
monthly inspections only, and when they appear before his 
desk, he will accomplish little. They must have his example 
before them, in bearing, dress, manners, and all things soldierly. 
They must know that he is interested in them, their work and 
their welfare. They must see him at drills, at target-practice, 
at stables, in the quarters, in the kitchens, at their athletic 
games. Nothing inspires soldiers like the sight and presence, 
the approval and encouragement of their commanding officer. 
He must not, however, be a meddler, but an encourager, and a 
leader by force of example. He should exact uniformity in the 
performance of all duty, and in the manners, dress and bearing 
of men and officers. 

In a recent discussion upon the dress and appearance of our 
men, General Sumner suggested that a distinctive regimental 
badge or mark would have the effect of giving soldiers a pride 
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in their dress. This is undoubtedly true. The men of one of 
the late volunteer regiments were required,—without authority 
of Regulations, to be sure,—to wear a red necktie, and they 
were known in the Philippines by that badge. They took pride 
in their necktie, and knowing that it marked their identity, 
generally dressed in their best when they appeared upon the 
Luneta or the streets of Manila. There are, however, drawbacks 
to the scheme of the regimental necktie or other mark of dress. 
It is strongly suspected that soldiers of other regiments who 
wished, for any purpose, to conceal their identity, sometimes 
put on red neckties ; and that the good name of the “ red neck- 
tie regiment” suffered for some of the sins of other regiments. 

It would seem that enlisted men, as well as officers, should 
not only be permitted, but encouraged, to wear civilian clothing 
off duty outside their posts. There has never before been a 
time when the American people have felt as kindly toward the 
regular soldier as to-day. Yet, the soldier’s uniform among 
civilians makes him conspicuous. If he fall among those 
that have an ill-will for the military service, and bad man- 
ners, his uniform renders him liable toinsult. If he fall among 
asses that, through ignorance, look down upon the enlisted man, 
he may have to enlighten some of them by the force of brawn. 
If he get drunk or do other things disorderly, he disgraces his 
uniform and brings discredit upon the whole army. Scores of 
soldiers in a town may go to church, sing in the choir, teach 
classes in the Sunday-school, and do all manner of things moral 
and respectable ; but, if a single one commit an act disorderly and 
disgraceful, he will establish the reputation of the army in that 
town. The proportion of our troops that have exhibited them- 
selves disorderly upon the streets and in the grogshops of Manila, 
is, of a truth, very small yet, by reason of superficial observation 
and the report of a few travellers, the American people have 
come to believe that all our officers and men in the Philippines 
have spent their time in riot and debauchery. A falser and 
more unjust notion was never set at large. 
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OUR PHILIPPINE PROBLEM. 


By Major E. J. MCCLERNAND, U.S.A., LATE COL. 44TH INFANTRY, 
U.S.V., MILITARY GOVERNOR Dist. OF CEBU, P. I. 

N order to reach a satisfactory solution of the problem we 
are engaged in solving in the Philippines, it is essential 
that the American and Filipino should understand one 

another. This is not to be easily accomplished, and exists to- 
day only to a limited extent. Our best policy would seem to 
be a firm but absolutely just rule, exercised with as much liber- 
ality as practicable in view of the hostility which now prevails 
among a large number of natives against American sovereignty, 
and of their restricted knowledge of republican institutions. 
This liberality should be enlarged as the sense of loyalty in- 
creases, and the people become better educated in the science 
of government. Our own ideas of political rights, as well as the 
expectations that the people of the Philippines have derived 
from our oft and world proclaimed belief in government for and 
by the people, make it imperative to keep constantly in view 
the necessity for educating the Filipinos to freely participate in 
governing themselves, limited only by an acknowledged and 
practical recognition of American sovereignty. That they 
would gladly accept such freedom as Canada enjoys is believed 
to be beyond dispute, and that they are as yet unfitted for the 
exercise of such power is unfortunately true. 

The education mentioned is not to be accomplished in a 
day. We, and they, will be fortunate if it be secured in a gen- 
eration. In the meantime there lies in the pathway of both 
peoples incessant labor, and doubtless frequent and unhappy mis- 
understandings, growing less as time advances and the Filipinos 
become better convinced of our good intentions by seeing them 
take practical shape. The writer does not doubt that in time 
our efforts will be crowned with success, and that the people of 
the islands will hail the day when the first American soldier set 
foot on their soil to engage in that long, trying and frequently 
disheartening conflict destined, sooner or later, to bring them 
prosperity, happiness and liberal institutions. 
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That the Filipino to-day mistrusts us, it is thought must be 
acknowledged by all who, having had the opportunity, have 
carefully observed and studied the situation on the ground. 
Many who possess such education as the former Spanish meth- 
ods enabled them to acquire, and who own considerable prop- 
erty, have elected to bow to necessity and accept our rule. The 
uneducated and poorer class think little for themselves ; they 
are led by their superiors and the clergy and will do their bid- 
ding, although many are tired of war and in a vague way hope 
for its termination, without realizing that the American govern- 
ment is best able to secure to them peace, and the benefits that 
should accrue from the sweat of the brow. If we remove this 
mistrust we will in a large measure eliminate opposition to our 
presence and control. Not entirely, however, for there are 
many who not only dislike us, but who honestly believe that 
the white man and brown man cannot exist in the same gov- 
ernment enjoying equal political and private rights, and that in 
the struggle for life the brown man must goto the wall; forget- 
ting that the great factor of climate, at least, will always be in 
his favor in the archipelago. Moreover, it is believed their dis- 
interested patriotism in organizing revolt against Spanish dom- 
inion, and in continuing the war against us, has been underesti- 
mated. Although late, there is yet time to do these people jus- 
tice in this respect, and let us not forget that our empire in the 
east must be established on the broad and enduring foundation of 
justice. Any other rule cannot, and should not succeed. The 
people there have felt their power for opposition, and will never 
again tamely submit to continued misrule as they formerly did 
under the Spanish régime. Let our motto, therefore, be justice 
and patience. The necessity for justice has already been dwelt 
upon, and indeed may be said to be self-evident, but the need of 
patience is not so generally understood. Too many Americans 
are inclined to think the struggle over, and the labor of estab- 
lishing satisfactory and stable government on the high road to 
and nearing completion. This is a grave mistake, one far from 
the truth. Even armed resistance in the field, although greatly 
diminished within the past year, has not been overcome, but 
still continues in various sections, with good reason to believe 
it will break out again in some of the provinces where for the 
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present it has been suppressed. That it is not likely to be again 
so extensive is readily admitted, but it seems too much to ex- 
pect that outbreaks will not occur for years to come in different 
parts of the archipelago. It will doubtless be, as it is now, a 
guerrilla warfare, but experience in many countries has demon- 
strated this is the. most difficult of all wars to terminate. 
Steady progress was made under the able administrations of 
General Otis and of General MacArthur, and the same will un- 
doubtedly continue under General Chaffee and the Philippine 
Commission, but our people should not permit themselves to 
grow tired of the Philippine problem, thinking to lay it aside 
as solved and completed. It will abide with us many a day, 
and in various phases will cry aloud until terminated in a just, 
and fixed, a progressive and liberal government for the island- 
ers. It is useless to longer discuss the propriety of our original 
occupation, and happily our people seem to have arrived at this 
conclusion. It is believed in the end mutual benefit will accrue 
from the union to both people. The islands are now ours, for 
better or worse. Let us make it for the better by looking the 
future bravely in the face, without for one moment losing inter- 
est in our work. Above all, let it be a national and not a party 
question. 

With a determined purpose to do right, there remains the 
necessity for selecting Americans of character, learning, exper- 
ience and integrity to represent us and to conduct government 
in the Philippines. With this idea in view, liberal salaries have 
been granted to many office holders already appointed. This 
certainly is a wise policy. Office in our colonial possessions 
should never be given as a payment for a political debt. Our 
plain duty, as well as our interest, dictates that there the office 
should seek the man, and men of talent, integrity and experience 
command good salaries. American office holders should set an 
example of honesty of purpose and of faithful discharge of duty 
to those selected from among the natives. 

Education and the introduction of the English language is 
essential to success, and fortunately there is no opposition to be 
overcome in this respect. The desire for both is widespread 
throughout the archipelago. The avidity with which parents 
seize upon every opportunity to have their children learn Eng- 
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lish, and the appreciation they show for modern text-books is 
most encouraging. Many of the more important men are dili- 
gent in the study of our language, striving to prepare themselves 
for the coming change in the transaction of official business, 
which in a few years is to be conducted in English. The army 
early began the improvement of public schools, and in the face 
of much confusion and many difficulties made most creditable 
progress. Judge Taft and his colleagues are now carrying the 
work forward with intelligence and zeal, and as conditions im- 
prove, instruction rapidly progresses. Money has been appro- 
priated for schools, many excellent text-books have been fur- 
nished, and a large number of teachers are being sent to the 
islands. This work will prove to be of incalculable value. One 
occasionally hears the opinion advanced that we err in imparting 
knowledge and in introducing our language, and that the Eng- 
lish are pursuing another and a wiser course in India. In re- 
ply, it may be said the conditions in the two countries are 
essentially different. A monarchy can conduct colonies upon a 
different basis from a republic, and English declaration of prin- 
ciples and English precedents have never led the people of 
India to expect political rights and liberal government. Our 
forms of government and ideas of participation in political 
rights differ, and so must the manner in which we govern. Per- 
haps the writer is influenced by national pride, but he thinks 
the American system will ultimately produce the better results. 
To reach a happy end inthe Philippines we must give the peo- 
ple there something worth having, and they will be content 
with nothing less than a voice in their own government. The 
wiser natives realize this must come gradually, but none the 
less insist affairs should be so shaped that they must finally 
terminate in an actual and not merely a formal recognition of 
the Filipino in the administration of government. If the islands 
had been taken by Russia instead of America, doubtless no such 
aspirations would exist, but the principles we have thundered 
around the world have naturally led the people there, as they 
would have any other people, to expect from us something very 
nearly resembling representative government. Such hopes 
once awakened are not easily relinquished. 

If the Filipino, like the Anglo-Saxon, had been for centu- 
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ries working out self-government, we might consider our con- 
quest sufficiently advanced to entirely transfer at an early aay 
the remaining solution of the problem to a wise civil adminis- 
tration, but his education has been so essentially different, and 
the country has relied for so long a time upon the military to 
repress disorder and sustain authority, that the army and civil 
government, paradoxical as it may appear to many, must go 
hand in hand for years. Public opinion is not sufficiently 
enlightened, or crystallized, to restrain crime, prevent brigandage, 
and to uphold civil officials in the discharge of their multi- 
farious duties. The prevention and suppression of insurrection 
and disorder should continue to remain in a great measure with 
the army, aided as largely as possible by the native police, acting 
in conjunction with the military, and passing entirely under its 
control wherever and whenever an outbreak is anticipated. 
Heavy punishinent should be dealt out to all who engage not 
only in insurrection, but also in the agitation calculated to bring 
it about. To produce the best results, punishment should fol- 
low upon the heels of crime. Imprisonment and death must 
often be imposed by courts, the armed enemy must be shot 
down in the field, and property frequently destroyed. Severe, 
even apparently harsh measures often prove to be a kindness in 
the end, but let the army exercise great and constant care to 
not associate the innocent with the guilty, always remembering 
that the ignorance of the two peoples of the motives and inten- 
tions of one another, and the difference of language, make it 
easily possible to do a grave injustice. The Filipino accepts 
just punishment with remarkable equanimity and lack of resent- 
ment, but unjust treatment renders him sullen and desirous of 
revenge. This statement remains true whether one or many 
are concerned. With an army scattered like ours is in the 
Philippines the initiative must often be left with young and in- 
experienced officers, or sometimes non-commissioned officers. 
This makes it difficult to maintain a fixed policy, and may in 
instances open the door to arbitrary and cruel acts. Fortu- 
nately these evils may be largely diminished by carefully pre- 
pared and positive instructions, supplemented by frequent 
inspections. The power to punish, except in battle and in 
making temporary imprisonments while awaiting orders from 
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higher headquarters, should be rigidly retained in the hands of 
superior officers. This applies with equal force to the destruc- 
tion of private or public property, such as houses, mills, vessels, 
etc. Let us so work that the more enlightened Filipino may, 
as did the savage Indian, look upon the army as an honorable 
and generous adversary when forced into war, and one always 
ready to be a staunch friend. 
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THE AMERICAN SOLDIER IN THE TROPICS; HIS 
FOOD, CLOTHING, EQUIPMENT AND WORK. 


By CAPpTaIn OWEN F. KENAN, LATE 29TH INFANTRY, U. S. V. 


UCH space in many journals and magazines of the 

MI country has been devoted to the views of returning 
officers of both the Regular and Volunteer branches of 

our service, in reference to the conditions existing, the policy 
pursued by the Government, the conduct of this or that high 
official, and the future and value of our island possessions— 
views which, to me, seem strange when compared with my own 
experiences, and views which, to say the least of them, seem in 
bad taste, and which should never be expressed by officers of 
the army except when called upon officially to do so; and then 
only when based upon facts and not upon mere impressions or 
imaginations. I am not able to outline the future of those pos- 
sessions, though I believe it to be brighter under our own flag 
than it ever was or ever could have been under any other; nor 
was I permitted to know enough of the policy of the Govern- 
ment to enable me to enlighten any one upon the constitution- 
ality or wisdom of its acts, although my personal experience con- 
vinces me that it has been broad, humane to the limit, and ear- 
nestly progressive in the line of our own civilization ; and above 
all, being absolutely sure that my superiors in those possessions 
knew infinitely more of what the Government wished them to 
do than I did, and fully as much more of how to do it, I feel 
that it would be presumption unlimited and conduct most un- 
officerlike and unwarranted for me to attempt a criticism of 
either men or measures. There are some things, however, 
which, as a company commander, it was my duty to know, to 
study continually, to improve if I was able, to suggest changes 
in or to criticise as I chose, and still remain, as I believe, clearly 
within the limit of soldierly propriety and the regulations. And 
so earnestly am I convinced that improvement could be made 
to the great benefit of the soldier serving in those possessions 
that I shall risk the charge of presumption in an effort to pre- 
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sent those convictions as best I may in the hope that some of 
the suggestions may be given a trial. They are only my hum- 
ble convictions, and valid objections may be given to each one 
of them, but they are based upon a practical study in the field, 
and not upon theoretical or purely scientific deductions. 

I shall endeavor to present them in the order of importance 
as I believe them to be, viz.: 

First, His Ration ; 

Second, His Clothing ; 

Third, His Equipment ; 

Fourth, The work required of him not military in its nature. 

HIS RATION. 

Some months past it was my privilege to read two papers 
entitled: ‘The Ideal Ration in the Tropics.” This privilege 
came to me at a time when my daily duty required that I should 
know what my men were eating, how they were eating it, what 
portion of the ration appealed most to their appetites, and what 
their condition was from day to day while subsisting upon the 
ration as obtainable, so far as health and strength were con- 
cerned ; strength which was absolutely necessary for the work 
that was demanded of them each day. The papers mentioned 
above were written, one by Colonel Woodruff of the Subsistence 
Department, and the other by an officer of the Medical Depart- 
ment, whose name I do not now remember, but whose paper 
was given precedence over that of Colonel Woodruff by the board 
appointed to review them; a decision with which I cannot 
agree. I most fully agree with Colonel Woodruff when he states 
that, for quality, quantity and adaptability to the needs of the 
American soldier, whether he serves in the tropics or in any 
section of his own land, the ration of the army as now provided 
by the Subsistence Department is far and away the superior of 
that of any inthe known world. I have only one or two sugges- 
tions to make as to the ration itself, its preparation for ship- 
ping and storing being the principal point that I have in view. 

The soldier, in whatever clime he serves, wants his coffee 
regularly, and he wants it sweet. He has a saccharine tooth, 
and is fond of sweets in many forms, and it is my experience 
that the present sugar ration is too small. I have never known 
a company commander or his cook who could make the sugar 
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component of the ration supply the needs of his company kit- 
chen. True, the expansible and convertible quality of the 
ration, and the provisions for such expansion and conversion 
afforded by the Commissary Department, as clearly shown by 
Colonel Woodruff, when troops are accessible to a regimental or 
depot storehouse, overcomes at the expense of some other com- 
ponent, the deficiency felt in this, still I believe that every com- 
ponent should be equal to the demand made upon it, and that 
every saving made from the other components of the ration 
complete should go to the purchase of some extra component 
not upon the issue list, thereby increasing the variety of the 
food given, and keeping up that essential of the soldier’s well- 
being—a good appetite and a healthy digestive outfit. I do not 
agree with the doctor whose paper was given first place when 
he says that the meat ration is too large for use in the tropics. 
I firmly believe that if any trouble exists in the present meat 
diet of the soldier it isin the proportion of fresh to salt in the 
issue ; in fact, 1 am convinced that asa regular issue 60 per 
cent. fresh meat, 30 per cent. bacon, and ro per cent. canned 
goods, would be preferable to the present issue of 70, 20 and ro. 
This belief is based upon observation as tothe relish with which 
men subsisted upon a continued diet of fresh or salt meat. I do 
nut think that anyone will deny that they tire of a continued 
diet of fresh meat sooner than upon one of salt. Again, to pro- 
duce and maintain the necessary supply of strength demanded 
of the soldier in his every-day work, both military and non. 
military, it is absolutely needed that a working man’s daily diet, 
especially the strength-giving meat portion of it, to which the 
inan in civil life has been accustomed, be furnished the Amer- 
ican soldier in the fe/d, no matter where he serves, if his full 
vigor and usefulness, his snap and energy is to be maintained. 
The experiment of cutting down his meat component may be 
tried when and where it may; the physical endurance of the - 
man in the field will be lessened promptly and in proportion to 
the cut. The Cuban may live on rice and fruit, the Filipino 
on fish and rice, and the Porto Rican on one or both, but the 
American wants the ration that he has been reared upon, when 
you require of him the labor which an American soldier performs 
in active campaign. The promptness with which the Filipino 
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adapts himself to the soldier ration, especially the meat com- 
ponent of it, was evidence enough to any who gave the subject 
thought that necessity and not inclination excluded this com- 
ponent from his daily food in his private life ; and the sleek and 
healthy appearance of the native prisoners after a term of con- 
finement at hard labor and subsistence upon a diet to which 
American bacon was added in full ration, proved that they, un- 
accustomed as they were to anything but rice, fish and fruit, 
benefitted greatly in ability for that labor and suffered not at all 
in their little brown stomachs. Again, I am convinced that 
more stomach trouble resulted with our own troops when from 
necessity fish and fruit were substituted for a time for the meat 
component, than when a continued ration of bacon was neces- 
sarily served to the troops daily. These deductions are based 
upon a year and a half practical experience in the tropics, prin- 
cipally in the field and about as much more in camp and garri- 
son in the States. 

As strong as is my conviction that the meat component 
should be maintained at its present strength in the ration, either 
in the tropics or the States, I am equally strong in the belief 
that the quality of that meat, either fresh or salt, delivered and 
issued, should be only the best. This brings me to my chief 
suggestion as to the ration, viz. : its preparation for transporta- 
tion and storage. I do not believe that a pound of salt pork 
should be furnished the troops either in Cuba, Porto Rico or 
the Philippines, which has not been most carefully prepared, 
inspected and packed in cloth and tin. I donot mean the little 
one pound tins as now and then issued, but that every piece of 
bacon should be carefully cased in twenty-five pound tins, boxed 
and shipped; and I claim that the saving to the Government 
in the item of spoilt meat would more than repay the cost of 
such tinning, while the troops themselves would enjoy at all 
- times sweet and wholesome food and a full ration to boot. I 
appeal to any officer who has served at any one of the posts in 
the Philippines where from four to six months’ supplies were 
kept to say how many thousand pounds of bacon, good and 
sound when received at his station, has he seen buried or dumped 
into the sea, rotten and unfit for use, after three or four months’ 
exposure to the climate, no matter how carefully sacked, smoked 
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and stored ; and again will I ask him, when issued the tinned 
meat, as was occasionally issued, how much of it has he ever 
seen spoiled? I say for myself that I never saw a pound of it 
unfit for use when issued from meat so cased, while from the 
untinned issue I have seen thousands of pounds destroyed, and 
much more issued for use, perforce which was rank and un- 
wholesome. The cost of tinning would be small, as I say, while 
the saving in dollars and health would be incalculable. Other 
components of the ration, principally flour, should be equally 
cared for, though the suitable package to protect against damp- 
ness and weevils I am unable to suggest. I know that the loss 
is great, and feel that the Subsistence Department is fully able 
to guard against it asin case of the bacon—if effort were directed 
to that end. Place yuurself at a post where the commissary 
storehouse is your only base of supply, where transportation, or 
for that matter communication, is a matter of months, and awake 
some bright morning to the realization that your stores though 
plentiful are only fit for the dumping ground, and the serious- 
ness and necessity for better protected stores, as well as comfort, 
health and saving in cost to the Subsistence Department, will 
present themselves in force. Good food makes good men, and 
I know of no work that demands better men physically than 
does the service of the soldier in the Philippines. Certainly 
where the prescribed ration, in all its parts, is so complete as is 
our own when furnished as it should be, the department whose 
brain and labor have made it so will not permit its efforts and 
the results attained to be lessened by want of care in the protec- 
tion of that which it furnishes so liberally as to bulk. The 
American army ration is “ ideal” by comparison, in its various 
and prescribed components, but it is equally important to the 
man who eats it that it should be “ ideal ” in quality when it is 
issued to him for use, and to attain this the climate of the tropics 
demands the utmost care in shipment of all food supplies to in- 
sure their preservation and avoid wanton loss, both in cost and 
in the physical condition of our troops. 
HIS CLOTHING. 

The clothing of the soldier as prescribed and issued by the 
Quartermaster’s Department is ample, and in the States well 
adapted to his needs, with the exception of the shoe. This can- 
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not be said of it in the tropics. Cotton khaki, the material of 
which the uniform is made, fills every want while the soldier is 
stationed in the cities or towns, but is ill-adapted to service in 
the field, especially so when night marches in the mountains 
and hills is the order of the work. Possessing absolutely noth- 
ing in the way of waterproof qualities, it, like all cotton goods, 
is likewise devoid of any warmth-giving property, and when 
wet is cold and clammy. I have never suffered more from 
dampness and rawness of the night winds of the tropics than 
when clad in regulation khaki in the hills and rice bogs of Lu- 
zon and Samar with the thermometer down to 60 or 65, and I 
have seen the men suffer and heard them complain in the same 
way. Nothing but the blue flannel shirt saved them from sick- 
ness. As much of the soldier’s work of reconnaissance and pur- 
suit was and is done at night, he may be said to suffer from this 
defect in his wearing apparel continually. The blue shirt so 
excellently adapted to his protection constitutes, when con- 
trasted with the tan of his trousers, a conspicuous mark for the 
sharp eye of the bush-whacker. It constitutes his never-chang- 
ing field dress for the upper body, and cannot be improved upon 
from the standpoint of body and stomach protection, but it 
would be equally protective and far less conspicuous if it par- 
took of the established color of the rest of his uniform. It 
meets every demand of comfort and muscular freedom, and if 
issued in khaki color in climates where that material consti- 
tutes the uniform exclusively worn, it would be as nearly per- 
fect as it is indispensable to the soldier’s field outfit. 

The old and reliable head-gear, “the campaign hat,” has 
many advocatesand many enemies. I believe the former are more 
numerous and are those who have tested it practically and most 
thoroughly, while the latter are generally those who theorize 
about it. Doubtless it has its faults, but if any one can produce 
a head-rig for field work, possessing more points of vantage, I 
am yet to see his handiwork. No one ever accused it of being 
good-looking or soldierly in appearance even, but for rough and 
tumble wear, comfort when on the head, to be slept in at night, 
to be slapped up on one side to let in the breeze and down on 
the other to shut out the sun in the day, to push through brush 
and briar, to be mashed shapeless one minute and to be smoothed 
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into semi-decency the next, give me the campaign hat in the 
tropics or the States. Its faults are in the quality in which it is 
issued and the non-regulation color so often seen. It is not 
suited to garrison duty, but is par excellence in the field. For 
the former service, something neater is demanded. 

The shoe of the soldier is a grave matter of consideration in 
every section and country in which an army serves. The qual- 
ity of our shoes is not the fault of which we complain ; it is the 
fit that causes the trouble ; the fit which the soldier is compelled 
to accept and wear whether on parade or march and which re- 
sults in corns and sore feet. The material used in the average 
contract shoe is good, and the workmanship, so far as the mere 
putting together is concerned, equally so, but why do the man- 
ufacturer who makes, and the inspector who accepts them con- 
tinue to imagine that every man’s foot is made on the model of 
a sardine box? Would it cost the Government any more to 
have its soldiers’ shoes made upon common-sense or modified 
waukenfast lasts, such as are now used all over the land in civil 
life, and which have entirely taken the place of the straight cut 
soles of former days, which in no way conform to the shape of 
the foot, and is it impossible for quartermasters to keep for issue 
the various widths and heights of instep prescribed by the 
department? His feet constitute much of the foot-soldier’s 
effectiveness for duty, surely every effort should be made and 
every means taken to keep them in perfect shape. Equally sure 
is it that an ill-fitting shoe is one of the most effective means of 
making him an “impedimentum ” rather than a spoke in the 
wheel of a marching column. 

The fault-finder should present something better than that 
of which he complains, hence the folowing suggestions, pre- 
sumptuous in an ex-volunteer, probably, but honestly believed 
and tested in my own person. 

The soldier in the field in the tropics, should be furnished 
trousers of a khaki color as now, but of a material containing 
at least one-half wool in its make-up, not too heavy, but well 
made and strong in texture, and in pattern somewhat after the 
riding trousers of an officer’s khaki uniform. His shirt, which 
is the only body dress used, should be all wool, and of good 
quality but of khaki color in place of the blue now used. These 
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garments would wash, keep clean, and protect him from the 
chilly winds of the mountains at night, so keenly felt, especially 
in night marches in the rain and mud and against which the 
cotton khaki offers no protection, in fact adds, when wet, to his 
discomfort. The uniform color would be far less conspicuous 
than the combination of blue and khaki as now worn. 

I stand by the campaign hat but it too should be of khaki 
or light brown color and not the dark drab or purplish color so 
often issued, and it should be at least three grades better in 
quality than any I saw across the water. 

Complete the outfit by the addition of the regulation leggin 
of khaki colored canvas, not quite so long as the present issue, 
but well shaped to calf of leg and ankle, and a shoe of first-class 
white canvas, made on a common-sense or waukenfast last, with 
no leather tips at toe or ball, but with a low heel and a first- 
class sole of good weight, well put on and issued to the quarter- 
masters in at least four widths and heights of instep in order 
that a man may have furnished to him a shoe which fits his 
foot in breadth and general shape as well as in length, and 
one which will not necessitate the slitting of the instep at least 
three-quarters of an inch to admit the foot which it is intended 
to protect. 

The idea of the canvas shoe is not mere observation or spec- 
ulation on my part, but is one to which my attention was called 
by the Spanish inhabitants in the Philippines, who stated that 
the Spanish soldier used them altogether in his mountain marches 
through mud and water or over slippery ascents and rough trails. 
They are softer and better adapted to the foot, dry out faster 
when wet, do not stiffen, crease or bind the foot while doing so, 
and if properly made with good soles, last just as long as do the 
leather in that climate, either black or tan; can be washed with 
a brush and cleansed and whitened with blanco with little 
trouble, and can be worn with or without socks with more com- 
fort than the leather, and are cooler to the foot. The cost to the 
soldier would be about the same. I am convinced that the 
comfort and health of the soldier in his field work in the tro- 
pics, would be materially benefitted if these changes were re- 
quired. 

For post or garrison the soldier in the tropics should not be 
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allowed to wear a woollen shirt except at night, nor should he 
be permitted to wear leggins while serving thereat, as the heat 
and sweat caused around the lower leg and ankle induces dobie- 
itch or other eczema, so serious and painful in its results. The 
khaki blouse made with standing collar, neatly fitted to the 
body, and trousers of full length, of the same pattern as the blue 
in the States, a well-made white canvas helmet of solar pattern, 
well ventilated, and with first-class sweat-band, and the same 
white canvas shoes for his outer clothing, while for underwear 
a shirt of blue chambray, such as now issued, with collar broad 
enough to turn neatly and show one eighth of an inch above the 
coat collar, and to be worn without undershirt, drawers of cot- 
ton drill, light weight (not the net drawers as so often issued 
now), and socks full length in the leg and of medium weight, 
constitutes in my opinion the neatest and from the standpoints 
of comfort and health the most adaptable outfit that could be 
furnished. The American soldier possesses not only individu- 
ality and practical horse sense, but in his true type he is a bit 
of a dandy. In his field work he wants comfort and protection 
in his wearing apparel if his full energy and value are to be 
realized, and he cares not a straw for looks; but in his home 
or garrison life, whether in the tropics or the States, he is care- 
ful of his dress and person just in the same ratio as he is careful 
and reliable in the discharge of his other soldier duties. I am 
convinced that if more care was given to the workmanship, fit 
and style of the clothing issued our enlisted man, his comfort, 
his appearance, and his esprzt de corps would be materially ben- 
efitted without one cent increase in the tax upon his own or the 
Government’s pocket, and it would be an easier matter for an 
inspector to determine whether two men in the ranks of the 
same company belonged to the same arm of the service, or for 
that matter to the same service, than at present. This want of 
uniformity in the clothing issued is just as observable in the 
dress of the officer and should not exist. The ungoverned will 
of the contractor seems to predominate the issue of the first, and 
the individual taste of the wearer, the cut, material and quality 
of the last, without reference to regulation or general orders, 
and as may be imagined variety, much of it ludicrous, not uni- 
formity, characterizes the dress of the army abroad. 
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HIS EQUIPMENT. 


The nature of my suggestions so far as the equipment of the 
soldier in the tropics is concerned refers entirely to that for his 
work in the field, or while engaged in active operations in bush, 
bog and hill, which demands quick and repeated marches. They 
likewise refer to service in the Philippines only, where roads and 
trails are exceptionally bad, frequently none at all They are 
mentioned in this paper third in point of value simply because 
I feel that their adoption would remedy evils less in importance 
than either of the other two mentioned. I wish to be clearly 
understood as making no complaint of the rifle as the standard 
arm of the infantry soldier, nor in any way making light of the 
value of the bayonet in any country or service in which it may 
be of value as entrenching tool or otherwise. I shall state my 
suggestions under this head briefly, because, unlike those pre- 
ceding, they are only my beliefs, which, while amounting to 
conviction on my part, were not forced upon me by lessons of 
practical experience, except by comparison with the present 
outfit. My first suggestion is in reference to the general use of 
the carbine in place of the rifle for infantry as well as cavalry in 
the service named. This weapon is lighter, smaller, has ample 
range for all work required, equal accuracy for those ranges, and 
is more easily carried by the foot soldier in the thick, brushy 
and tangled undergrowth of the country, and equally so on the 
march if provided with the sling in like manner as the rifle; 
and last, though not least in importance, withstands hard usage 
equally as well. 

My next point is the discontinuing the issue of the bayonet, 
necessarily if the carbine is used, but also because it is absolutely 
of no value to the soldier in the Philippines, and only serves to 
add weight to his equipment. Nobody stops to entrench in 
the Philippines except the Filipino himself, but time and again 
have I known it necessary to cut a way through bush and vine. 
I therefore believe that all non-commissioned officers and mu- 
sicians should carry a well-made knife of the working bolo pat- 
tern in a metal case, sharpened, as are those bolos, and of equal 
weight, for the purpose of brush cutting. They would fill a 
want so often felt, and at the same time be a side arm not to be 
despised in emergency. They could be made to take the place 
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of hatchets or even axes in the hands of the American soldier 
just as they do in those of the Filipino workmen; but to do 
this, or to fill the need for which they are suggested, they must 
be made of steel of good quality, with a stout well-made grip, 
and not merely with a view to see how cheaply the contractor 
or the Ordnance Department can furnish them. The uses to 
which such a weapon can be put are only known to one who has 
seen it in daily use in the country to which it is, inthe language 
of Josh Billings, ‘ indigenous to the sile.” 

One of the most needed additions to the soldier’s equipment 
is a device to lessen the weight of the filled cartridge belt upon 
the loins of the wearer. I am convinced that the continued 
weight of the belt with its 100 cartridges is conducive to as 
many stomach ailments as any other cause, and I am equally 
sure that it contributes more to the fatigue of the soldier upon 
the march than all the rest of his equipment combined. I be- 
lieve that shoulder-straps, the width of the ordinary suspender, 
attached by snap-hooks to the front and rear of the belt, like the 
front attachment of a suspender, to be worn straight over the 
shoulder, not crossed, but with stay straps, one in rear just across 
the shoulder blades, and one in front just below the line of 
greatest expansion of the chest in breathing, all of them, both 
shoulder and stay straps, to be adjustable, and the whole to be 
something like the same appliance used in the English service, 
would fill the requirement and afford perfect relief from this 
serious trouble. They would not be worn in garrison, only on 
the march or on the field. 

HIS WORK. 

The closing subject of my article is based upon my personal 
opinion, an opinion, however, in which I am glad many officers 
of the Regular establishment have expressed themselves as con- 
curring. No man, in my opinion, ever improved or developed 
the qualities most desired in his blooded racer by requiring of 
him the daily drudgery of the cart-horse, and no sane man ever 
expected from a horse so used the condition, spirit, reserve force 
or energy needed at a moment’s notice for the struggle on the 
track. No one can justly accuse me of a symptom of that 
maudlin sentiment which much too frequently has impaired 
the discipline of our army and indicated a desire to employ a 
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wet nurse with every man enlisted. Whenever a civilian of 
sound mind and of his own accord takes the oath of enlistment 
it is my firm belief that he should be made to understand be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that his chief object in life, coming 
first in every way and before everything else for the term of 
three years, is to soldier, and only to soldier, to the best of his 
ability and understanding, in accordance with the instructions 
given him and in obedience to regulations and the officers 
placed over him; and whenever he decides to do otherwise suf- 
ficient force and sufficient punishment should be used and ad- 
ministered promptly to restore his mind to the proper channel of 
thought and his footsteps to the straight and narrow path; but 
I believe just as firmly that the instruction of the soldier in his 
purely military duties, in the care of himself and his equip- 
ment, and in the proper use thereof, will fill his days with labor 
and his mind with a far clearer idea of the work he is employed 
by the Government to do or is supposed to do in his character 
of soldier, and will prepare his body to stand the severe strain 
to which he may be any moment put, to far better advantage 
than the employment of the man as a day laborer and incident- 
ally requiring him to perform military duty, as is at present the 
custom. I believe that the soldier should be trained in soldier 
work, in absolute obedience, intelligent action, and as near per- 
fect discipline as can be acquired, but at the same time I be- 
lieve that he should be encouraged in all that constitutes true 
self-respect and manly character. He undoubtedly should be 
required to keep his person and his quarters in perfect condi- 
tion, but I do not believe that he should be detailed for many 
classes of menial work now put upon him, and which could and 
should be done by the cheapest class of day labor, for I am con- 
vinced that it lowers the standard of his profession not only in 
his own eyes, but in the estimation of the people of his own and 
every other nation, and keeps out of the service the very class 
of men most desired. I do not include in this that class of la- 
bor which necessarily falls to every man when demanded by the 
incidents of service in the field, but I speak of labor ofttimes 
placed upon the soldier in post and garrison, such as loading 
and unloading large quantities of stores, cleaning the streets of 
a town in which he chances to be stationed, attending to the 
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sinks of his command, and a number of others just such, which 
constitutes him a beast of burden and adds not a whit to his 
soldierly qualities, but saps his pride and creates in his mind 
the impression that he occupies a position in life no better than 
that of a scavenger or a Chinese coolie. I have seen men 
against whose records no charge had ever appeared wading in 
water waist deep and straining under heavy loads in the tropi- 
cal sun for hours at a time, simply to hasten the discharge of 
the cargo of some transport, when in the same post native labor 
could be had at 50 cents Mex. per day and who could do the 
work just as well if the expenditure was only authorized. Prob- 
ably that very night, after a hard day’s work, the same men 
were necessarily sent out on reconnaissance or march which 
taxed every energy they possessed. I have never seen officer or 
man who faltered a moment when labor was demanded for the 
execution of a military movement, or who failed to work with 
that snap and energy which always denotes pluck, interest and 
pride in the discharge of a duty ; but I have on numberless oc- 
casions noted the air of dejection and crushed pride with which 
men whose records as soldiers were rated excellent went to the 
performance of some of the duties named above, duties which 
were necessary, it is true, and duties which they performed with- 
out a word of complaint, but duties which rasped the pride we 
endeavor to instil into the recruit, and breaks the spirit of the 
man, which is one of the crowning attributes of the American 
soldier. To remedy this the Quartermaster’s Department 
should be authorized to employ day labor suited to the work 
whenever it is needed. The cost would be small in comparison 
to the relief afforded and the standard of self-respect obtained ; 
and the name “soldier” would carry with it to the mind of 
American young manhood something higher than a hod-car- 
rier’s calling or the scavenger’s trade. Occupy the soldier’s 
time from reveille to retreat, if you must, to bring him into a 
state of perfection, physically and mentally, for his soldier trade, 
but protect him from the fate of the dray-horse and scavenger- 
cart mule so long as he wears the uniform of the American 
army and deports himself in obedience and bearing as an Amer- 
ican soldier should. As long as the quartermaster’s detail car- 
ries with it to the soldier whose record is clean, labor in kind 
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with the guard-house thug, the pride which such a record should 
inspire will be materially lessened. My convictions are that 
every shoulder must go to the wheel when necessity demands, 
but a useless waste of spirit and pride lessens the value of the 


fighting man. 


MAXIMITE. 
By HUDSON MAXIM. 


AXIMITE, the new high explosive which has been 
| \ adopted by the United States Government as a burst- 
ing charge for shell, is one of the most powerful high 
explosive compounds known to science, being about fifty per 
cent. more powerful than ordinary dynamite and somewhat 
more powerful than pure nitro-glycerine. Among commercial 
high explosives, it is equalled only in shattering force by nitro- 
gelatine and pure picric acid. It has a high specific gravity, 
giving it enormous explosive force per unit of volume, which 
is a great desideratum in a shell filler. 

Notwithstanding its high explosive value, Maximite is an 
exceedingly insensitive compound. It is practically unaffected 
by shock, and will not explode from ignition even if a mass of 
it be stirred with a white-hot iron. The writer has actually 
poured melted cast-iron upon a mass of Maximite without caus- 
ing an explosion. When heated in an open vessel, this ex- 
plosive will evaporate like water, which serves to prevent its 
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temperature from mounting to the explosion point. Shells are 
filled with Maximite by the simple process of melting and pour- 
ing. The explosive solidifies in a dense and solid mass, and in 
the act expands like sulphur or like water in freezing, which 
causes it to adhere firmly to the walls of the projectile and pre- 
vents the formation of air spaces in the charge. 

The experiments at Sandy Hook which finally resulted in 
the adoption of Maximite were very thorough and exhaustive. 
A large number of explosive compounds by different inventors 
and manufacturers were simultaneously tested. 

About three years ago, the Ordnance Department of the 
United States Army undertook the thorough investigation of 
the subject of high explosives, with a view to the obtainment 
of a high explosive compound adapted to the requirements of 
the service as a bursting charge for projectiles. Nothing in use 
by this or any foreign country at that time known to the Board 
was considered satisfactory, and it was determined, if possible, 
to find a compound which should have advantages superior as a 
shell filler to anything possessed by foreign governments. The 
Ordnance Board, with headquarters at Sandy Hook, New Jer- 
sey, have had charge of this work,.and a large number of ex- 
plosives of widely different composition have been tested. The 
work of the Board has been marked by great thoroughness, 
attention to detail, and the strictest impartiality. It is doubtful 
if ever before in the history of ordnance such an able corps of 
military engineers, so thoroughly versed in the state of the art 
and competent to pass judgment on explosives in exact accord 
with merit, was ever detailed to the investigation of this 
subject. 

The Scientific American of July 13th last, in commenting on 
the work of the Ordnance Board at Sandy Hook, made the fol- 
lowing remarks, which I can do no better than quote :— 


‘* The Ordnance Board is composed of some of the ablest engineers 
and scientific men among the officers of the United States Army, and 
men admirably adapted tothis work. The members of the Board are 
Major Rogers Birnie, president ; Capt. William Crozier, well known as 
one of the inventors of the Buffington-Crozier disappearing gun mount; 
Capt. O. B. Mitcham, inspector of explosives ; Capt. B. W. Dunn, Gov- 
ernment expert on fuses and high explosives at Frankford Arsenal, and 
inventor of a new shrapnel which outclasses anything before done in 
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Twelve inch forged steel armor-piercing shell—weight 1000 lbs.—before and after exploding 
with 70 lbs. of Maximite. There are about 7000 fragments shown in the photograph from which 
this illustration is made. 


Fragmentation with 70 lbs. of Maximite of another 12-inch forged steel A.P. shell, which 
beautifully illustrates, by the regularity in size and the ragged character of the fragments, the 
terrific violence of the detonation. 
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Fragments of the point of a forged steel A.P. projectile, exploded with Maximite. Witness 
the torn and shredded appearance of the pieces. 


A thousand-pound forged steel A.P. shell, before and after exploding with a nitrate of ammo- 
nia compound, the effect being nearly identical with that produced by wet compressed gun-cotton. 
The length and size of fragments and their smaller number, with the unbroken base plug, indi- 
cate a much lower explosive force than that produced by Maximite. 
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this line, also inventor of the new Government detonating fuse used 
with such successful results in the recent high explosive tests at Sandy 
Hook ; and Capt. E. B. Babbitt, commanding officer at Sandy Hook. 

‘““* * * Atthe beginning of these tests, had the Board outlined what 
it would have considered an ideal explosive as a bursting charge for pro- 
jectiles, the requirements would, we imagine, have been about as fol- 
lows : Perfect chemical stability or keeping qualities ; very great explo- 
sive power, high specific gravity, giving it as much force as possible per 
unit of volume; great insensitiveness, so great as to make it incapable 
of detonation from shock, rendering it not only safe for projection from 
guns at high velocities, but capable of withstanding the far greater 
shock of penetration of armor plate as thick as the strongest 
armor-piercing projectiles themselves can pass through. It should be 
comparatively inexpensive to manufacture. It should be capable of be- 
ing melted at a comparatively low temperature, and it should be incapa- 
ble of explosion from ignition, enabling it to be melted over an open 
fire, as occasion might require, and without any danger, for filling pro- 
jectiles. It should be incapable of detonation from overheating, but 
should boil away like water on the rise of temperature beyond a certain 
point. It should solidify in the projectiles, forming a dense and solid 
mass, incapable of shifting even on striking armor-plate. Such we 
imagine to be about as high a standard of excellence for a high ex- 
plosive as the most sanguine could have hoped for. From what we have 
learned of Maximite, in light of the recent tests, it appears to possess all 
these qualities in a high degree, and the United States Government is 
to be congratulated upon the efficient manner in which these tests have 
been conducted, resulting in the obtainment for the service of such a 
valuable high explosive.”’ 

The Scientific American of May 25th last, in commenting 
upon the significance of the important work done at the Sandy 
Hook Proving Ground, says :-— 

‘One does not need to be an artillery expert to appreciate the great 
significance of the results obtained during the last two or three weeks 
at Sandy Hook in a series of government tests of the new high explo- 
sive Maximite. It is safe to say that just now there is no problem of 
greater interest in naval and military circles than that of carrying charges 
of high explosives in shells through armor-plate, and bursting them 
within a fort or battle-ship. We have heard a great deal of late about 
the English explosive Lyddite, which is, like Maximite, a picric acid 
compound, but is altogether wanting in the remarkable insensitiveness 
to shock shown by the latter explosive. When the battle-ship J/ajes- 
tic fired Lyddite shells against the Aelletsle last summer, the shells 
passed through the skin plating of the vessel and burst within it; but 
whenever they struck the armor, which was of an old and easily pene- 
trable type, they exploded harmlessly on the outside. Elsewhere in this 
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issue it is told howat Sandy Hook shells of all sizes, from 6-pounders up 
to 12-inch, carried their loads of the new explosive through armor-plates 
of from 3 inches to 12 inches in thickness, and either exploded the 
charge in the plate or just beyond it. No such results as these have 
hitherto been obtained at any proving ground, either here or in Europe. 
When it is remembered that the new compound is far more powerful than 
wet gun-cotton; that it has an explosive value equal to that of nitro- 
gelatine and picric acid ; that not only can it be fired from powder guns 
at the highest velocity with safety, but that it will withstand the far 
greater shock of penetrating any armor-plate that the projectiles them- 
selves can get through, we can well understand that the ordnance offi- 
cers are much gratified with the results. These Sandy Hook tests show 
that in the matter of high explosives the United States Government has 
a long lead over any other.’’ 

The first test to which the high explosives were submitted 
by the Ordnance Department at Sandy Hook was one for chem- 
ical stability—that is to say, keeping qualities, for, failing in 
this, any explosive would be worthless, regardless of its charac- 
ter in other respects. The stability test of an explosive consists 
in a thorough investigation into its chemical composition, sup- 
plemented by what is known as the heat test, where a quantity 
of the material is heated and maintained for fifteen minutes at 
an elevated temperature in the presence of a piece of test paper, 
treated chemically in such a manner as to render it exceedingly 
sensitive to any products of decomposition. Maximite stood 
this test for two hours without showing any signs of change. 
The next test was to place a small quantity of the explosive in 
a confined space and subject it to the shock of a falling weight, 
which is successively raised and dropped at varying heights 
until sufficient altitude is reached to cause an explosion. Max- 
imite stood this test in a most remarkable manner. 

A twelve-inch forged steel armor-piercing projectile was then 
filled with Maximite, buried deep in sand, and exploded with a 
powerful detonator. On sifting the sand, about 7000 fragments 
were recovered, and it is estimated that if all the small pieces 
which were lost or escaped attention had been secured and 
counted, there would have been at least 10,000. This projec- 
tile, together with the recovered fragments—7o0oo in number— 
is shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 

The next test was to fill a five-inch projectile with Max- 
imite, and fire it without a fuse through a nickel steel plate, 
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three and one-half inches in thickness. The shell was after- 
wards recovered intact from the butt behind the plate, and then 
buried in sand and exploded. Eight hundred and fifty frag- 
ments of the shell were recovered. 

About a dozen seven-inch projectiles were then filled with 
Maximite, armed with the service detonating fuse to effect their 
explosion, and fired from a howitzer through a wooden screen, 
the fragments going into the sea. All of the shells exploded 
on passing the screen, and so violent was the detonation that 
a deep furrow was blown in the earth under the shot and the 
effect upon the water where the fragments struck was like a vol- 
ley of musketry. 

Several of these projectiles were then fired into a wall of 
masonry, producing the most astoundingly destructive effects. 

Following this test, a number of six-pound projectiles were 
filled with Maximite in competition with a like number of the 
same shells filled with pure picric acid, melted and cast into the 
projectiles in the same manner as was the Maximite, and all 
were fired without a fuse, as this was a test for insensitiveness 
only. All of the picric acid projectiles exploded on impact 
without penetrating a steel plate one-and-a-half inches in thick- 
ness, which the Maximite shells passed through unaffected. A 
number of six-pound projectiles similarly charged with Max- 
imite, were fired into a three-inch Harveyized nickel steel 
plate. One of the projectiles passed through the plate, another 
nearly through, remaining stuck in the plate, the third about 
half way through, also remaining in the plate, while a fourth, 
on striking the plate, entered about half its length, but yielded 
under the impact, shortened nearly two inches, swelling out at 
the sides until it burst open and the Maximite was forced 
through the aperture. This projectile did not stick in the 
plate, but rebounded about two hundred feet, striking in front 
of the gun from which it was thrown, and all without ex- 
ploding. 

This is certainly the most remarkable result ever attained 
with any high explosive, and it demonstrated beyond peradven- 
ture that Maximite is capable of standing a greater shock with- 
out exploding than can armor-piercing projectiles themselves 
withstand. When we consider that this explosive is fifty per 
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cent. more powerful than ordinary dynamite, that it is even 
more powerful than pure nitroglycerine, and that it will stand 
such treatment as this without being set off, no one can deny 
that there is something unusual about it. 

In one of the accompanying illustrations is shown the plate 
here referred to, with the Maximite shells just sticking through, 
and in another of the illustrations is shown the distorted pro- 
jectile which rebounded from the plate. 

The next test was one to demonstrate that Maximite was 
sufficiently insensitive to stand the shock of penetrating armor 
plate when used in twelve-inch armor-piercing projectiles, where 
the column of explosive is very long. One of these projectiles, 
charged with seventy pounds of Maximite was fired without a 
fuse through a 7-inch Harveyized nickel steel plate and the pro- 
jectile was recovered intact from the sand abutment behind the 
plate. This thickness of plate is as great as this particular pro- 
jectile is made to pass through, so that the Maximite in a long 
column proved itself capable of withstanding the shock of pen- 
etrating as thick armor plate as the shell was made to stand. 
A Harveyized nickel steel plate, 534 inches in thickness, was 
then erected and supported by a structure shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, and a 12-inch armor-piercing projectile 
charged with 70 pounds of Maximite, and armed with a deton- 
ating fuse, was fired at it. The fuse acted so as to explode the 
projectile when it was about two-thirds through the plate. The 
detonation was something terrific, and the plate was shattered to 
fragments, and some huge pieces were hurled several hundred 
feet, while the structure supporting this piece of armor was en- 
tirely demolished. 

The principal fragments of this plate were recovered, read- 
justed as nearly as possible in their original position, and photo- 
graphed as shown elsewhere in this article. The violence of the 
explosion was well illustrated, not only by the breaking up of 
the plate, but by the character of the ragged ring of metal about 
the seat of the explosion, also by the scoring of the intensely 
hard face of the plate by the fragments of the shell. 

A Harveyized nickel steel plate, twelve inches in thickness, 
and weighing thirty tons, was then erected, and supported by 
heavy timbers, backed up by a huge sand butt. A 12-inch 
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Base portion and fragment of the body of a 3-inch shell which was filled with Maximite and 
armed with a point fuse charged with 50 grains of fulminate of mercury. On exploding the fuse, 
the shell was broken by the fuse alone, leaving the Maximite intact, as seen, filling the base por- 
tion and adhering to the small fragment. This was a test for insensitiveness, and proved that 
50 grains of fulminate of mercury is inadequate for the detonation of Maximite. 


Points of unexploded 6-pounder Maximite shells, left sticking through a 3-inch plate, in a 
test for insensitiveness. 
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Two six-pounder A.P. shells, one showing the shell in its normal shape, the other a shell 
which was filled with Maximite and fired at a 3-inch plate, entering about half its length, upset- 
ting, as shown, until it broke open at the side, some of the Maximite being forced through the 
aperture. This shell rebounded from the plate about 200 feet and struck in front of the gun from 
which it was fired, all without exploding. This was a test for insensitiveness, the shell carrying 
no fuse. 
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armor-piercing shot, containing twenty-three pounds of Maxi- 
mite, was fired through this plate, and recovered intact from 
the sand butt. 

Another twelve-inch armor-piercing shot, also containing 
twenty-three pounds of Maximite and armed with a fuse, was 
fired at the same plate. The fuse acted to explode the projec- 
tile when about half-way through the plate. Although the 
quantity of Maximite was but twenty-three pounds, the plate 
was broken into many pieces, and one fragment weighing sev- 
eral tons, was hurled to the top of the abutment, and not a piece 
of the plate remained standing. 

It is difficult to so time the detonating fuse that it will go 
off at exactly the right instant. It requires only about the 
one-thousandth of a second for a projectile to pass through the 
plate. The fuse used in these experiments is the invention of 
a Government officer and its construction, together with the de- 
tonative material employed, is kept a secret. The fuse is a 
most remarkable one, as already stated, and has been proven 
not only capable of safely resisting the shock of the discharge 
of the gun, but it has been repeatedly fired through the heaviest 
plate, and when relieved of its striker, it successfully withstands 
this shock without exploding. It is obviously a matter requir- 
ing nice adjustment to so time its action that it shall always act 
to explode the shell at exactly the right instant. The writer 
has designed a controlling device for fuses, which may be 
adapted to any type of fuse, and which will act always to ex- 
plode the projectile at exactly the right instant, and when it 
has passed through an obstruction, whether it be a two-inch 
plank or an armor-plate twelve inches thick. It has therefore 
been fully established that Maximite can be fired through the 
thickest armor-plate to explode inside a war-ship where it will 
produce the greatest effect, and that a fuse has been developed 
which will cause detonation at exactly the right instant. 

The last tests that were made with Maximite at Sandy 
Hook prior to its adoption, were with the twelve-inch mortar 
torpedo shell. This shell is about five feet in length, and holds 
143 pounds of Maximite. Two of these torpedo shells, each 
containing the above quantity of Maximite, in a column four 
feet long, were fired from a twelve-inch sea-coast rifle, with a 
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full service charge of 500 pounds of brown prismatic gunpow- 
der, developing a pressure of about 35,000 pounds to the square 
inch, and giving a velocity of about 2200 feet per second to the 
projectile. These projectiles were armed with a fuse and fired 
through sand cribs six feet in thickness, and faced with heavy 
timbers. One of the projectiles exploded before it was quite 
through the sand crib—the other, just as it had passed through. 
The results of the explosion of both these shots were eminently 
satisfactory. In the first place, they broke all records in the 
quantity and length of column of high explosives ever fired 
from a powder gun under service conditions, while the effect of 
the explosion of the shells was something astounding. The pro- 
jectile, which exploded after it had passed the sand crib, exca- 
vated a deep crater in the earth underneath the explosion. On 
going to the scene of the explosion, a dead ground sparrow was 
found in the crater, and a crow, with its wing broken, was also 
lying near by. These birds had been struck upon the wing by 
the flying fragments and brought down out of the sky, the sacri- 
fice of their lives illustrating admirably the enormous range 
covered by the flying missiles. The numerous ragged frag- 
ments, as they sped through the air, both in their ascent and 
descent, produced a weird and ominous sound indeed, and the 
time that intervened before these sounds ceased, told of the 
enormous height to which the pieces must have been hurled. 
As one of the private soldiers who was present facetiously put it, 
“the fragments seemed to be coming down for about half a day.” 

Simultaneously with the work of testing high explosives, 
the Ordnance Department has developed and tested a detonat- 
ing fuse, which, as already stated, is the invention of Captain 
Dunn, a United States Army officer at Frankford Arsenal. In 
order to detonate a high explosive which, like Maximite, is so 
exceedingly insensitive as to adapt it for use in armor-piercing 
projectiles, it is necessary to employ a very powerful detonator 
in order to explode the compound after it has passed through 
the plate. If the secret of Maximite were to become known to 
foreign governments, they would be wholly unable to make 
any use of it for the reason that no fuse yet developed or em- 
ployed in any foreign country has sufficient power to detonate 
Maximite. 
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Fragments of a 5-inch plate. readjusted in position, after explosion in the plate of a Maxim- 
ite shell, together with the recovered fragments of the shell at the right. 


Wreck’of 30-ton plate and sand crib. by 12-inch armor-piercing shot, charged with 23 pounds of 
Maximite. 
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Twelve-inch armor-piercing 
shot, carrying 23 Ibs. 
of Maximite. 
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Twelve-inch torpedo shell, 
carrying 144 lbs. of 


Twelve-inch armor-piercing 
shell, carrying 70 lbs. 
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The problem of successfully throwing high explosives from 
powder guns with full service pressures and velocities has in- 
volved not only the obtainment of a suitable high explosive, 
but of a suitable detonating fuse as well. The British Govern- 
ment, in the use of Lyddite, notwithstanding it is much more 
sensitive and easier to detonate than Maximite, has experienced 
great difficulty in getting a fuse to carry a sufficient quantity of 
fulminate or detonative compound to explode the Lyddite 
charge and still safely withstand the shock of discharge from 
the gun. It is known that a very large percentage of Lyddite 
shells used in the South African War did not burst with a high 
order of explosion, as evidenced by the yellow color given to 
objects where the shells burst, the yellow color proving that the 
picric acid of which Lyddite is composed was only partially 
consumed. 

At a very early stage in the experiments, the Board had 
found several high explosives among those tested which would 
stand the shock of discharge from the gun, and had developed 
a fuse to successfully detonate them on impact. Notwithstand- 
ing that progress had then been made in advance of anything 
which had been done abroad and the problem of throwing high 
explosives from powder guns had been satisfactorily solved, 
still the Board was not satisfied to rest here, but determined to 
successfully solve the still more difficult problem of firing a 
high explosive through the thickest armor-plate and detonating 
it with a high order of explosion after it had passed through. 
This accomplished, nothing further could well be desired. 

Few people have any idea of how severe is the shock which 
an explosive must stand in armor-piercing projectiles. So 
severe is the retardation on striking the plate that the fuse stock 
or steel tube which contains the fuse and extends forward into 
the chamber of the shell from the base plug has to be made ex- 
ceedingly strong and of steel of the finest quality to prevent it 
from elongating or breaking off from the shock. The Frank- 
ford Arsenal detonating fuse stands this shock perfectly. 

Maximite consists mainly of a novel picrate, but its compo- 
sition is a secret. Many picric acid compounds have been tested 
by foreign governments as bursting charges for projectiles with 
varying success, and picric acid pure and simple, fused and cast 
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into shell has been very largely used. The names Lyddite, 
Melinite, etc., have been variously applied to experimental 
compounds of picric acid, as well as to the pure article. The 
English, French, Russian and Japanese governments, and prob- 
ably others, have adopted either picric acid or some compound 
of that substance. None of these explosives, however, has 
proven entirely satisfactory, owing either to chemical instability 
or over-sensitiveness. Maximite, owing to its perfect chemical 
stability, low fusion point and highly insensitive character, to- 
gether with its tremendous shattering power, coupled with the 
Frankford Arsenal detonating fuse, gives the United States 
Government an enviable advantage over what has been accom- 
plished on these lines abroad. 


A 30-ton Harveyized nickel steel plate, with heavy backing of timbers and sand crib, ready 
for Maximite test. 
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SOLDIERS AS SAMARITANS. 
By Captain G. M. WELLS, U. S. A., MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Cie article is intended as a very brief review of the work 
done by the Board of Charities of Porto Rico, from the 
time of the great hurricane of August 8, 1899, until 
July 31, 1900, and is based upon the official report of that Board 
rendered by its President, to the Military Governor of Porto 
Rico. Although military government was supposed to cease 
on April 30, 1900, and a Civil Governor was inaugurated on 
the first of May following, the work of the Board of Charities 
was of such importance, and had attained such vast proportions, 
that it was not considered wise to make any immediate change 
in its administration, or personnel, and it was retained and con- 
tinued its work until July 31, 1900, three months after the estab- 
lishment of civil government on the island. This Board was 
organized under the provisions of par. 9, S. O. 116, Headquar- 
ters Department of Porto Rico, dated San Juan, Porto Rico, 
August 9, 1899, which read as follows: * * * 

IX. All matters respecting charitable institutions, including homes 
and asylums for succor of the poor, sick, or incurables who are supported 
by insular expenditures, together with matters relating to assistance for 
the sufferers by the recent hurricane, are committed to a Board of Char- 
ities. 

DETAIL FOR THE BOARD. 

Major John Van R. Hoff, Chief Surgeon, President. 

Surgeon F. W. F. Wilber, United States Navy. 

Captain G. M. Weils, Assistant Surgeon, United States Army. 

Captain F. P. Reynolds, Assistant Surgeon, United States Army. 

Dr. Francisco del Valles, Antilles. 

Rev. J. De J. Nin, Catholic priest. 

Rev. Henry A. Brown, Chaplain, United States Army. 

Harold W. Cowper, Acting Assistant Surgeon, United States Army, 
Secretary and Disbursing Officer. 


Changes soon took place in the membership of the Board, 
through the loss of old members and the addition of new ones, 
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so that through the greater portion of its existence the Board 
was composed of the following named persons: 

Major John Van R. Hoff, Surgeon United States Army, President. 

Major Peter R. Egan, Surgeon United States Army, Secretary and 
Disbursing Officer. 

Surgeon F. W. F. Wilber, United States Navy. 

Captain G. M. Wells, Assistant Surgeon, United States Army. 

Rev. J. De J. Nin, Catholic priest. 

Sefior Frederico Degetan. 

Sefior Degetan resigned his position as a member of the Board about 
the last of March, 1900, while all of the others continued as members 
and faithfully performed their duties as such until July 31, 1900, when 
the relief work was practically completed, and the work was turned over 
to another Board, organized under the civil government. 


The minute workings of the Board, together with the diffi- 
culties it encountered and overcame, would be almost impossi- 
ble to describe, and to attempt it would be to exceed the limits 
of this article, but a general idea of the labor involved may be 
had from a study of the following tables of statistics : 

I. Cost of maintaining the Board and the institutions under it from 
August, 1899, to April 30, 1900: 


4,548.07 
5,631.28 

Total . . . $40,515.08 


This amount was expended for such items as office rent, salaries of 
employés, and subsistence, clothing, medicines, materials, etc., for the 
various institutions, whose inmates numbered as follows: Insane 
asylum, from 118 as a minimum to 150 as a maximum ; Orphan asylum, 
afterward changed to Boys’ Charity School and Girls’ Charity School, 
from 332 as a minimum to 382 as a maximum; Leper asylum, from 16 
as a minimum to 18 as a maximum. 

II. Amount of receipts and disbursements, to which was given the 
name Contribution Fund. 


Total disbursements... ... ..... .. 12,639.25 


Balance, August 1, 1900... .. .. $ 3,682.75 
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These contributions were made by charitably inclined people from 
various parts of the world, but chiefly from the United States, and were 
disbursed for such purposes as the following: 

Emergency relief supplies. Medicines and services of physicians. 
Services at General Supply Depot. Interpreters and inspectors for the 
Board. Provisional hospitals. Printing and stationery. Rent and hire 
of clerks. 


III. Allotment from insular funds....... .. $25,000.00 
Disbursement from allotment. ....... 5,228.44 
Balance on hand August 1, 1900. . . $19,471.56 


This allotment was placed to the credit of the Board on the first of 
April, 1900, and so much of it as was expended was for such articles 
and items as are named below : 

Services in office of Porto Rico Relief. Services in General Supply 
Depot. Purchase of relief medicines. Services of physicians Main- 
tenance of hospitals. 

IV.—Gross food supplies received from August 8, 1899, to July 15, 
1900 : 

Rice. | Beans. Codfish. Bacon. | Miscellaneous. Total. 


~ Rations. Rations. Rations. Rations. Rations. Rations. 
16,132,863) 9,983,029 | 3,114,822 | 1,123,522 | 2,090,994 | 32,445,230 


These food supplies were received almost exclusively from the United 
States, were nearly all carried in U.S. Army transports, were turned 
into the General Depot at San Juan, from which they were all issued, 
except 257,816 rations of all kinds, which were turned over to the Com- 
missioner of the Interior, when the Board of Charities finally laid down 
its work on the 31st of July, 1900: 

V.—Population statistics. 


Indigent sup- 
plied through 
Population, | Indigent, planters, Dead, At work, 

9535243 314,310 117,832 41,025 48,678 

A glance at this table will show the density of the population of the 
island having a length of about 100 miles and a breadth of a little more 
than one-third of this; the great number of indigent people, who were 
on the verge of starvation, amounting practically to one-third of the 
total population ; the great mortality that followed, either as a direct or 
remote cause of the hurricane; and last the actual number of laborers 
that actually performed work of some kind in return for the food they 
received for themselves and families. 

VI.—Miscellaneous supplies received. 


Packages Med-| Packages Miscel- Building General 
ical Supplies,| Clothing, laneous, Material, Miscellany, 
1,866 450 85 700 2,660 
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The supplies referred to in this table were sent from the United 
States, were carried almost exclusively in U. S. Army transports, and 
are difficult to enumerate or classify. Some were in small packages, 
some in large; some in bundles, some in bales ; some in barrels, some 
in hogsheads, while others were in irregular packages, such as boards, 
scantling, hardware, wire netting, etc. Miscellaneous as the contents 
of this group may appear, there was a real need for every article in it, 
for in a population of a third of a million destitute people, many of 
whom had absolutely nothing, not so much as a suit of clothes, it is 
hard to mention an article of any kind that could not be put to a profit- 
able use by some of them. 

In addition to the above named supplies of all kinds there were sup- 
plied by the Subsistence Department of the U. S. Army, through the 
Chief Commissary, Department of Porto Rico, no less than 27,892,692 
pounds of food, having a money value of $839,932.12, exclusive of the 
cost of its transportation and distribution. The principal items in this 
list are the following : 


Bacon ....... .. ... 41,100,000 pounds, approximately. 
Hominy, corn mealand flour . . 55,000 
Beef, fresh andcanned .... . 27,000 

Tomatoes, onions and potatoes . 11,212. ‘* 


Upon completion of its work, the Board of Charities requested 
that all of its accounts should be audited by some disinterested 
and responsible person, whereupon Major A. C. Sharpe, Acting 
Judge Advocate, was detailed for that purpose. After reporting 
more specifically upon various phases of the work of the Board 
he closes with the following summary: “ Regarding the entire 
management of the relief work, considering its stupendous pro- 
portions, the character of the people to be succored and assisted, 
and the difficulties of transportation in reaching them, the re- 
turns indicate that it was conducted with businesslike care, and 
that the relief was honestly and intelligently applied.” 

The economic conditions in Porto Rico, just prior to the 
hurricane, while not differing materially from those of other fer- 
tile countries within the tropics, were so different from those 
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that obtain in the United States, that it is difficult for our peo- 
ple to understand them. The population amounts to about 260 
to the square mile; nearly 90 per cent. of the entire population 
are illiterate ; the great majority lived in the crudest kind of 
thatched and bark huts; laborers received about 30 cents per 
day when actually at work; children wore no clothing and the 
lower classes of men and women wore but little ; and no provis- 
ion of any kind was ever made fora rainy day. When work 
was obtained, the small pittance received for it was spent for 
such articles as sugar, tobacco, coffee, codfish, beans, rice, bread, 
and occasionally for clothing or clothing materials, but as nearly 
all of these articles were high-priced, and there were always 
laborers far in excess of the amount of work to be done, it is 
easy to see that each family could have only the barest necessi- 
ties of life, without any of its luxuries or even its common com- 
forts. Fortunately for these people, when they could not pro- 
cure work of any kind, and fortunately or unfortunately, as one 
may view the matter, when they did not care to work, they 
could always rely upon the native foods, such as plantains, 
bananas, potatoes, sweet potatoes, and numerous other small 
fruits, to sustain life. They were poor beyond the possibility 
of our comprehension, and when they had sufficient supplies to 
meet the demands of the moment, they were content, although 
they might not have another mouthful of food in the house, or 
a penny with which to purchase it. They literally lived “from 
hand to mouth,” many of them never knowing what it was to 
sit down to atable, or eat a meal in the sense that we do, but 
picked up fragments of such native food as they might find, and 
ate it from time to time during the day. 

All of these conditions, so far as they relate to food supplies, 
shelter, clothing, and employment of labor, were changed in a 
day. Practically every article of food growing above ground 
was destroyed, together with the plants bearing such food ; 
what few supplies in the way of corn, beans, and rice as had 
been gathered and stored were either scattered by the wind or 
washed out to sea; the crude improvised houses of the poorer 
classes were completely demolished and their parts scattered, 
while the better grade houses were damaged in variable degree, 
some having been unroofed only, while others were levelled to 
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the ground ; clothing which had been scarce enough before was 
now almost an unknown quantity in various parts of the island, 
and it was reported from various places that women were en- 
tirely destitute of clothing and remained in places of hiding 
because they could not cover their nakedness; thousands of 
persons had been killed outright or had been drowned in the 
rapidly rising streams along which they had lived; and last, 
but not least, plantations had been so devastated that tle plant- 
ers were utterly helpless and could neither meet their own 
wants nor give employment to their former laborers. The 
growing coffee crop, which was by far the most important on 
the island, having an estimated value of $7,500,000 upon the cul- 
tivation and harvesting of which 250,000 persons depended for 
their support, was totally destroyed ; the sugar plantations were 
nearly all flooded, their crops either greatly damaged or entirely 
destroyed, and their mills blown to atoms; while all other crops 
and industries were either greatly damaged or completely de- 
stroyed. Unlike a large country, having surplus storehouses 
filled with food which can be readily distributed to any small 
section that may meet with disaster, such as flood, storm, or fire, 
here was a condition that affected the entire population of the 
island, amounting approximately to a million souls ; it was 
situated 1500 miles from where food must be brought ; it was 
estimated that all the food on the island would support the 
population but one month; it would require several months 
under the most favorable conditions to produce a new crop; 
seeds for planting had been destroyed and would have to be 
brought into the island and distributed before any planting 
could be done; the majority of the sufferers lived in the mount- 
ain districts where a wagon was never seen: and last, but not 
least, a people was to be dealt with whose language, habits, 
customs, and standards of honesty were unknown to us, all of 
which acted as a barrier against us in our every effort to help 
them. 

Such were the conditions that confronted the Board upon 
its organization, and while they would appear to be sufficient 
for it to contend against, it was further handicapped by the fact 
that it was a new Board, did not take up the work where an- 
other had laid it down, but had to organize itself, formulate 
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its own plans, and devise its own system of business and pro- 
cedure in each particular matter. This greatly handicapped 
the Board in many ways, but had the advantage of leaving it 
free to act in its own way, meeting conditions as they arose, 
without the restrictions that are often imposed upon persons in 
the performance of such work. 

In order to understand the exact conditions of the entire 
island, and to have accurate reports concerning them from time 
to time, the island. was divided into 12 inspection divisions, 
corresponding to the 12 military posts on it, each division em- 
bracing a number of municipalities, and the commanding officers 
of the various posts who were inspectors of their individual dis- 
tricts reported direct to the Board of Charities. Post com- 
manders made such inspections as they could, and when unable 
to complete the rounds, were assisted by reliable non-commis- 
sioned officers. The reports to the Board were always full of 
interest, were often heart-rending in their description of the 
sufferings of the people, and were made the basis of the Board’s 
action in the distribution of supplies. It was practically the 
same story, that of suffering and threatened starvation, whether 
it came from the east or the west, the north or the south, from 
the coast or the mountains of the interior, with frequent reports 
of epidemic diseases with great mortality added. 

On the 12th of August a check for $1000 was sent to each 
of the 12 officers commanding military posts, which was to be 
used as an emergency fund for the purchase of medicines and 
other absolutely necessary supplies within his district. This 
was a sinall sum to be expended among so many people, but it 
was to meet emergency expenditures only, and as the worst of 
the suffering had not yet been reached, and would not be until 
the limited supply of food on the island should be exhausted, it 
served its purpose well, and made glad many hearts that other- 
wise would have remained sad and eventually fallen into the 
grave. To further meet emergencies until such time as the 
Board of Charities would have materials at its command, and 
could place them within reach of the persons most in need of 
them, the Chief Surgeon of the Department authorized surgeons 
of posts to issue from their stocks such medicinal supplies as 
could be spared, the same to be replaced later, and the military 
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Governor authorized the issue of surplus subsistence stores then 
on the island, by which means a considerable quantity of both 
medicines and food became immediately available, and was is- 
sued under the direction of officers of the army, where it was 
most needed and where it accomplished the greatest amount of 
good. 

August 12, 1899, prior to the official taking of the census 
of the island, the following estimate was submitted : 


Population of island . 
Indigent, that would require 


At that time it was estimated that relief would only be re- 
quired for a period of 17 weeks, and that the following table 
would exhibit approximately the amounts of the various food- 
stuffs required, together with their value and cost of transpor- 
tation : 


12,750,000 pounds riceat 5 cents per pound... . $637,500 
12,750,000 pounds beans at 3 cents per pound. . 382,500 
4,250,000 pounds codfish at 8 cents per pound. . 340,000 
Transportation, 700 carts, 17 weeks at $10 per 


This estimate allowed a total of 1,750,000 pounds per week, 
and when distributed over the island would require the services 
of 700 carts, 1400 men, and 2800 oxen. Liberal as the esti- 
mates were thought to be in every particular, they fell short all 
along the line, and instead of supplying relief for 17 weeks, the 
time lengthened until it was a full year, less a few days, and in- 
stead of the number of indigent being 250,000, it was in round 
numbers, 300,000, a greater number than we had in our army 
at any time during the Spanish-American War. 

The following general outline for the reception and distri- 
bution of supplies was determined upon: 1. To establish a 
General Depot at San Juan, where all supplies would be received 
and stored, and from which they would be re-shipped. 2. To 
establish one main depot in each of the 12 military districts of the 
island. 3. Toestablish as many sub-depots in each military 
district as might be required for issue direct to the people. The 
General Depot established in San Juan was plaeed in charge of 
Major Thomas Cruse, Quartermaster, U. S. Army, who gave 
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receipts for all stores received, and only issued them upon 
requisitions duly approved by the Board of Charities. One 
main depot was established in each of the 12 military districts, 
and was in charge of an army officer who rendered regular re- 
turns to the Board, showing supplies received, issued, and 
remaining on hand, while 70 sub-depots were established 
throughout the island, which were in charge of reliable non- 
commissioned officers, from which supplies were issued direct 
to the people, and regular returns rendered direct to the officer 
in command of the district. One pound of food per day, to in- 
clude all ages, was the established ration, issues were to be made 
once each week only, and the week’s allowance of food for each 
person was to be made up as follows: rice, 3 pounds; beans, 3 
pounds ; codfish or bacon, 1 pound; total, 7 pounds. 

The Board early adopted for its motto: “No one shall die 
of starvation, and no able-bodied man shall eat the bread of 
idleness.” To this end a set of rules was formulated and sent 
to each depot and sub-depot to govern in the issue of supplies, 
but while the promulgation of these regulations was easy 
enough, their enforcement was quite a different matter. One of 
the greatest difficulties the Board had to contend with was to 
get the able-bodied men to work, and in this its success was 
never brilliant. They could not be made to understand that 
they were working for the preservation of their own lives and 
those of their families, but rather looked upon the matter as 
having to do a day’s work for 5 cents, that being the approxi- 
mate value of a day’s ration. The kind of work required of 
them was always of a semi-public nature, which would lead to 
their own betterment, such as: Repairing dwellings, especially 
huts of the poor; cleaning streets and removing wastes ; repair- 
ing systems of water-works ; repairing gutters and drains; re- 
pairing and building public highways so that food could be 
sent into their community for distribution. 

To enforce this edict of ‘no work, no food,” a system of 
checks was devised whereby food was only to be issued to per- 
sons holding tickets showing that a certain number of days’ 
work had actually been performed, whereupon food was to be 
issued to the person and to each member of his family, one 
tation per day for each day’s work done, irrespective of the 
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number of persons in the family. The value of the ration and 
the number of persons that might belong to a given family, 
and secure food from the labor of one man, were not matters of 
concern to the Board, it only desired that rations should be sup- 
plied to those who would surely starve without them, and that 
persons who were able should render some return for the same, 
so as to pauperize and demoralize the population the least possi- 
ble. To strengthen the hands of the Board, orders of the most 
stringent character were issued by the Military Governor, deal- 
ing with persons who refused to work, and also fixing penalties 
for those who should be convicted of misappropriating the sup- 
plies in any way. In spite of all these safeguards and precau- 
tions, reports of persons unlawfnlly procuring rations and others 
of misappropriating them, were received from time to time. 
These reports were always investigated and the abuses cor- 
rected where it was possible to do so, but it was always a diffi- 
cult matter to get at ultimate facts, because the average Porto 
Rican mind has not been educated up to that high sense of 
truthfulness and honor that characterize many other people, 
and he does not hesitate to pervert, warp, or suppress facts when 
it is to his advantage to do so. 

As time went on and the Board became intimately acquainted 
with the conditions of every district, sub-district, town and ham- 
let on the island, it became apparent that before any planting 
could be done for the purpose of raising new food supplies, plant- 
ations would have to be cleared and restored, and to accomplish 
this would require an immense amount of labor. In view of the 
fact that nearly all of the planters had lost all they had except 
the naked land; had no money to pay for labor; had no supplies 
for their own families or for their hirelings; and that most of 
them had already borrowed every dollar they could and had 
mortgaged their land to secure the payment of the same, it be- 
came apparent that the planters would have to be helped as well 
as the peons before any real progress toward permanently reliev- 
ing the situation could be made. ‘The question also arose as to 
whether it would be practicable to furnish food supplies to the 
planters, and let them issue the supplies to their peons in return 
for labor. 

After due deliberation the Board formulated its plans for 
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what it afterwards was pleased to call Planters’ Relief. Briefly 
told the plan was this: The Board of Charities was to furnish 
to proprietors, whose lands had been devastated, and who were 
in financial stress, enough food to feed a stated number of peons 
and their families as long as food was at its disposal, or until 
new food supplies could be produced. In return the proprietors 
were to require the able-bodied men to work, not in a half-hearted 
way, but to render good faithful service. At the same time this 
general plan was made known to the people, the Board took steps 
to secure information as to how many planters would apply for 
relief in this way, the name and location of each, and the amount 
of real estate each possessed. Every precaution was taken that 
was possible to prevent fraud on the part of the planters, and 
secure to the peons the supplies that were intended for them. 
It was realized that the peon was ata great disadvantage com- 
pared with his landlord, when the supplies had to pass through 
the hands of the latter before reaching the former, but on the 
other hand the plan of individual distribution was not entirely 
satisfactory, and it was thought that the planters might be able 
to control the peons better than the Board had done. A con- 
dition had to be met for the peons were fast becoming pauper- 
ized and demoralized, many of them absolutely refused to work, 
and yet through various fraudulent means managed to get gov- 
ernment supplies. If men only had been involved, the propo- 
sition would have been an easy one and they could have chosen 
between working and living, or remaining idle and starving, 
but when the women and children had to suffer for the sins of 
others, the Board could not remain silent, and had to cast about 
for a way of carrying relief to them, although by this means 
some might “ eat unworthily.” 

Having determined to offer relief through the planters, the 
Board was not long in completing its details, and outlining its 
method, after which it remained with the planters to comply 
with the conditions imposed, and the supplies were ready to be 
sent. Each planter who wished to obtain food was required to 
make application to the Board stating the size of his planta- 
tion ; the number of acres under cultivation ; the kind of crop 
he produced ; the number and names of persons that he employed 
as laborers, together with the total number of their families ; 
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the extent to which his crop and land had been damaged by 
the hurricane ; the nearest depot for supplies ; and the probable 
length of time rations would be required. As soon as an appli- 
cation was received an officer of the army, or a reliable non- 
commissioned officer was sent to the premises to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the applicant, and see if his statements 
were true, and if he was really in need of the supplies for which 
he had asked. 

If the applicant’s statements were found true, the Board was 
ready to enter into a written agreement with him, of the most 
rigid character, some of the stipulations of which were as fol- 
lows: 1. The planter should provide work for a stipulated 
number of men, and should require 8 hours work per day from 
each, for 6 days in the week. 2. Assistance should be given 
the laborers to reconstruct theirhomes. 3. Each laborer should 
have a tract of land, of not less than 10,000 square feet, in which 
to plant seeds of food plants. Seed was to be furnished him, 
and he was to be required to plant and cultivate it, so as to pro- 
duce food supplies in the least time possible. 4. Food was to 
be issued to men actually at work, and to members of their 
families, but to no one else. 5. The planter had to satisfy him- 
self personally that no unauthorized person was in any way 
benefitted by the supplies. 6. A strict account of food received 
and issued had to be rendered to the Board. 7. A special report 
covering various points had to be rendered at the end of each 
month. 8. Each planter had to transport his supplies from the 
nearest depot to his plantation once each week. It was further 
understood that any misapplication of relief supplies by the pro- 
prietor or his agents would be cause for the prompt annulment 
of the contract or agreement, and the offending party made lia- 
ble to prosecution under the laws of the island as promulgated 
by the Military Governor, under date of August 19, 1899. 

This system of relief, considered the best that could be devised 
under the circumstances, had its weak points, and it was not 
long until they began to manifest themselves. From its previous 
investigations the Board had been led to believe that approx- 
imately 500 planters would apply for relief, but the number in- 
creased until no less than 12,000 applications had been made. 
Every case was thoroughly investigated, and as far as it was 
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possible to determine, the undeserving eliminated, after which 
the agreement was signed. Many of the planters wanted money 
advanced to them, but when they found they could not get it, 
made application for rations instead. Most of them were eager 
to get the food on any terms, and would have gladly signed any 
kind of a contract that might have been placed before them, 
while there was a very limited number, more conscientious than 
their neighbors, who refused to accept the conditions imposed 
by the Board, saying they could not be honestly enforced, and 
they preferred to get along the best they could without any re- 
lief from the Government. There was some friction at times 
between the Board and individual planters, due in most instances 
to some misunderstanding on the part of the planter, and there 
were not a few reports of fraud of various kinds, each of which 
was investigated, and the guilty ones punished where it was 
possible todo so. All in all the plan worked well, was the means 
of saving thousands of lives, and kept the people on the planta- 
tions instead of allowing them to congregate in the towns and 
cities, which would have been almost as bad for them as the effects 
of the hurricane itself. 

The distribution of supplies was one of the most momentous 
questions that the Board had to consider, and one that gave it no 
little concern. The supplies not only had to be shipped around 
the island and landed at the coast towns, but they had to be sent 
into the mountain fastnesses of the interior as well. It often 
happened that tons of supplies would have to be sent on pack 
animals, into places where a wagon wheel was never seen. The 
planters assisted to a certain extent, by transporting their own 
supplies from the nearest depot, but it was first necessary to con- 
vey the supplies to this depot, and in addition transport all other 
supplies to the various places where they were actually issued to 
the people. Major Thomas Cruse of the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, who was in charge of the general depot was also charged 
with the distribution of the supplies, and too much can not be 
said of the able manner in which he performed the work, under 
the most trying circumstances. Upon completion of the work 
he rendered a report to the Board of Charities, a brief summary 
of which is as follows: Great difficulties were encountered in 
the beginning, for in addition to the damage done to houses and 
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plantations, all the large bridges had been damaged or destroyed ; 
the military road, the only one on the island fit for wagon travel, 
was rendered impassable on account of numerous washouts, land- 
slides and damaged bridges; the ordinary country roads were 
obliterated ; miles of railroad track had been washed away and 
the road-bed destroyed; all railroad bridges over the larger 
streams were gone ; and the sea was so rough during most of the 
time for a month, that it- was difficult to get crews to take car- 
goes around the island for fear of another storm. The U. S. tug 
Slocum and two barges were used at first, and later the Borznguen, 
a small harbor boat, was added. These were used in carrying 
supplies around the island, discharging them at sea-coast towns, 
while 75 army wagons were used in transporting supplies over- 
land, and the various railroads were used whenever it was pos- 
sible to use them. Twice the Slocum had to be sent to St. 
Thomas for repairs, and on one of these occasions the U. S. naval 
vessel U/ncas was used in her stead. Later on, when the military 
road had been cleared, and bridges over it had been repaired, as 
well as certain of the railroad bridges, the situation was some- 
what relieved, but at all times the wagon trains were kept busy, 
and the vessels in use were only allowed to remain in port long 
enough to take on or unload cargo. Major Cruse’s report shows 
a grand total of 32,000,000 pounds of food supplies received and 
distributed, together with large quantities of clothing, hardware, 
and other articles. He also shows that less than one-half of one 
per cent. of the food supplies was lost through wastage, which 
is a remarkably good showing when all of the conditions are 
taken into consideration. The cost of maintaining the general 
depot was aproximately $200 per month. The cost of distrib- 
uting the supplies, as shown by the report was as follows: 


Hire of stevedores............ .. $15,540.15 

- Railroad transportation... ...... .. 13,482.78 
Water transportation... .......... 4,133.65 
Miscellaneous transportation... ...... 1,247.71 

Pay of crew of Boringuen... ........ 1,598.44 


to which should be added the following as representing what was done 
by the Quartermaster’s Department, but not included in the above, which 
was actually paid out in cash : 
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Slocum, 6,600,000 pounds at $2 perton. ... §$ 6,600.00 
Wright, 1,206,000 pounds at $2 per ton... . 1,206.00 

Wagon transportation, 3,800,000 ey at $6 
. . $19,206.00 


so that the grand total fer the distribution of supplies was $55,208.73. 


As has been previously stated supplies were sent from the 
General Depot in San Juan to the principal depots in the 12 dis- 
tricts of the island, and from these issues were made to the 
planters according to the method outlined above, and to the 70 
sub-stations, where issues were made direct tothe families. The 
principal depot in each district was under the direct supervision 
of an officer of the army, and each of the 70 sub-stations was 
under a non-commissioned officer or a reliable private. These 
were in close communication with the Board at all times; were 
given wide latitude in their dealings with the people, because of 
their intimate relation with and knowledge of them ; and were 
always relied upon by the Board for such reports and informa- 
tion as would enable it to act intelligently and fairly with the 
people. Officers supervised the issue and distribution of sup- 
plies from the 12 principal depots, while at the 70 sub-stations 
the supplies were actually issued by the enlisted men in charge. 
In all cases the Board urged upon those having in hand the ul- 
timate distribution of supplies, the necessity for the most urgent 
care, to see that food was not given to the unworthy, and to 
those who had not complied with the requirements of the Board 
and that there was no selling, bartering or otherwise illegally 
disposing of the food after it had been given out, in other words 
to see that the food actually reached those for whom it was in- 
tended. 

In addition to the medical relief that has been briefly referred 
to above, several provisional hospitals were established and 
maintained for variable periods of time, and 120,406 pounds of 
medicines were purchased from an allotment of $25,000. These 
supplies were purchased by Major Peter R. Egan, disbursing of- 
ficer for the Board, were turned into the Medical Supply Depot 
of the United States Army, where they were repacked and dis- 
tributed to 34 different stations on the island. Of the provisional 
hospitals the one at Ponce was the most important ; was main- 
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tained for a period of 6 months, had a native physician regularly 
employed to look after the sick ; and was supervised by a medi- 
cal officer of the Regular army. There were 457 admissions to 
this hospital, 309 males, 118 females, and 30 children, of which 
65 died. Physicians were employed in other places for variable 
periods of time, and large quantities of clothizg and bedding 
supplied to various hospitals. 

During its entire existence the Board of Charities was in 
close relation with the Woman’s Aid Society of Porto Rico, from 
which it derived much assistance. This society was composed 
largely of American women, wives of army officers, who devoted 
all their time and energies to the betterment of their less fortu- 
nate sisters. The codperation that existed between the Board 
and the Society can not be better understood than by reprodu- 
cing the following letter from the secretary of the Board of 
Charities to the secretary of the Woman’s Aid Society, which is 
as follows : 

‘*Mapam : In acknowledging your kind letter of the 9th instant, I 
am instructed by the Board to express its highest appreciation of the as- 
sistance rendered it by your society. Through all these months of 
struggle to keep the bodies and souls of thousands of hungry, homeless, 
clotheless people together we could always rely upon the Woman’s Aid 
Society to help effectively when help was most needed, and we have 
never called for assistance that has not been speedily given. Trusting 
that your admirable society may be able to continue indefinitely the ex- 
cellent work done by it during its year of existence, I remain, with as- 
surances of distinguished consideration. 

‘* By order of the Board of Charities.’’ 

The institutions which came under the control of the Board 
of Charities were the Insane Asylum, the Orphan Asylum, and 
the Leper Colony. The Insane Asylum and the Orphan Asy- 
lum were situated in a large building in the city of San Juan. 
The building was so arranged that one-half was devoted to each 
institution. Each half was further subdivided so that a male 
and female department was maintained in both institutions. 
The building was in a bad state of repair and a most insanitary 
condition. Everywhere a lack of progress and a state of back- 
wardness was manifest. There was no plumbing in the build- 
ing; the water supply was insufficient in amount and poorly 
distributed ; cesspools abounded everywhere, giving off the 
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most offensive odor; bathing facilities were lacking; and last, 
but not least, the boys and girls were crowded far too much for 
either health or comfort. No comprehensive plan of treatment 
was adopted for the inmates of the Insane Asylum, while the 
schools of the Orphan Asylums were such in name only. The 
entire management, or rather mismanagement, of both institu- 
tions was in the hands of Sisters of Charity, and even the Su- 
perintendent, who was an excellent physician, was subordinate 
in almost everything to the will of the Sister Superior. An 
abundance of work was done on these institutions by the Board 
with the following results: 1. The building was put in good 
sanitary condition. 2. The various institutions were separated 
from each other and made entirely independent. 3. A compe- 
tent superintendent was placed in charge of the Insane Asylum, 
and. clothed with proper authority. 4. New rules and regula- 
tions governing the entire institution were adopted, clearly de- 
fining the authority and the duties of every one connected with 
it. 5. The service was greatly improved, the condition of the 
inmates made better, and everything put upon as modern and 
advanced basis as could be done. 6. The boys and girls were 
all taken out of the building and established in what was after- 
ward known as the Boys’ Charity School and Girls’ Charity 
School, respectively. These were in separate buildings, about 
one-half mile apart, in the suburban town of Santurce, each 
building being large and well adapted for the purpose, and hav- 
ing several acres of land around it. These schools were each 
supplied with a superintendent, and a full line of teachers, both 
for text-book and industrial teaching, and everything done that 
could be with the limited means at the command of the Board, 
toward rendering these children self-supporting and making 
good citizens out of them, when they shall be discharged from 
the institutions. When the Board relinquished its work both 
of these schools were running nicely, a graded system of edu- 
cation or teaching was in vogue, and a very prominent part of 
the course was a study of the English language, a study of the 
History of the United States, and the Geography of the United 
States. 

Owing to the limited amount of funds available for the pur- 
pose, the Board was never able to fully carry out its plans in 
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regard to the lepers of the island, and had only collected a small 
part of them up to the time it turned its work over to other 
hands. From the best available information it is estimated that 
there are about 100 of these unfortunate ones, many of whom 
are in poor asylums or municipal prisons. It was the intention 
of the Board to fit up a home on one of the islands near the har- 
bor of San Juan, having a capacity sufficient for all their needs, 
collect all the lepers from the entire island of Porto Rico, and 
colonize them, but the plan was only fully carried out after the 
Board relinquished its work to another. For want of more 
room, only 18 of the lepers were cared for by this Board, one of 
its members having immediate control over the Asylum, and 
acting as Superintendent. These were furnished with good 
wholesome food, medical attendance, medicines, clothing, bed- 
ding, and such other things as were necesary for their comfort. 
They were quartered in a home or asylum, separated from other 
people, were not allowed to leave their grounds, and had male 
and female attendants to look after them and their surround- 
ings. 

Much more could be said of the relief work done in Porto 
Rico, but as stated in the beginning of this article, this is only 
a brief review, a kind of summary, and any one who would 
know the story more fully should read the full report, of which 
this is an epitome. No attempt has been made to eulogize the 
work of any particular person in the matter of rendering relief 
to the liurricane sufferers, for it was a huge undertaking, and 
was contributed to not only by the Board of Charities, but by a 
great many officers of the army, by a great many enlisted men, 
and by the noble American women connected with the Woman’s 
Aid Society, all of whom gave freely of their time without any 
remuneration or hope of reward beyond the consciousness of 
having helped to preserve the lives of 300,000 of their fellow 
beings, most of whom would have surely perished had not this 
relief been given; but it would be unjust to close the article 
without saying the President of the Board of Charities was the 
moving spirit of the Board, the central figure in all the transac- 
tions of the relief work, and upon him and the Secretary and 
Disbursing Officer fell a greater burden than fell to the lot of 
other persons connected with the work. 
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Translations and Reprints. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A COMPANY COMMANDER. 
By BREVET CAPTAIN POTEZ OF THE FRENCH ENGINEERS. 
( Translated by Capt. J. R. Williams, U.S. A., from Revue du Genie Miiitaire, July, 1901.\ 
NOTE. 

The object of the present essay is not a general study comprising 
all the details of command, instruction and administration in an engi- 
neer company. To our young comrades, who are called upon to exercise 
the important functions of captain-commandant, we desire merely to 
convey a certain number of observations that our personal experience 
has suggested, and that will perhaps be of some use to them in the exer- 
cise of their command. 

We have been obliged, besides, to enter into a few considerations of a 
rather general character. At the present time, in fact, the regiments of 
engineers are passing through a veritable period of transition. Instruc- 
tion in the ‘‘ Schools ’’ has been a thing of the past for several years, 
nevertheless, instruction by company is not customary throughout. The 
result is that our company commanders do not always enjoy all the ini- 
tiative that they should have, and that a portion of our methods of in- 
struction, although conforming to the regulations, may still be truly 
regarded as experimental. Thus we have been induced to discuss the 
conditions under which the command of an engineer company should be 
exercised, as well as such modifications in the present instructional 
methods as it appears to us should be rationally introduced. 

We have deliberately left out everything that relates to the general 
organization of the arm; taking the troops just as they are, we have 
striven merely to discover the best methods to be employed with a view 
to their preparation for war. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

" ‘HE company, squadron or battery constitutes a unit of command 
the effective of which is sufficiently limited to enable its chief 
to know all his subordinates intimately, and which at the same 
time is sufficiently numerous to require that its command should 

be intrusted to an officer whose grade and experience will allow full scope 

to regulate all the details of the command, instruction and administra- 
tion of his troop-unit. 

From all this may be readily explained the vast importance that is 
attached on all sides, commencing with the regulations, to the office of 
company, squadron or battery commander. 

This applies evidently to the engineers as well as to the other arms 
of the service. 

What is, or rather what should be, a company commander, in a regi- 
ment of engineers ? 

Let us observe that on mobilization, and even now during the autumn 
manceuvres, the captains commanding engineer companies become, for 
the most part, in fact, and on a small scale, real chiefs of separate units. 
If those commanding the companies attached to army corps are subordi- 
nate to the chief of engineers of the army corps, those commanding the 
divisional companies (and these are the most numerous), are directly 
under the orders of the division commander. On the other hand, if the 
effectives under their orders are inconsiderable, still, the salvation of the 
division to which they are attached, or the success of the operations that 
are under way, may depend on the manner in which they execute the mis- 
sion intrusted to them, at a given time :—this will be the case, for exam- 
ple, when the company is charged with the task of rapidly preparing 
for the passage of a stream that the division must cross, either to march 
upon the enemy, or to escape his grasp, or else, in a retreat, when it is a 
question of destroying some structure necessary for the enemy’s pursuit. 
On the battle-field, orders will not always arrive opportunely, and offi- 
cers of engineers will often be obliged to utilize, on their own responsi- 
bility, the resources at their disposal in the way of personnel and mate- 
rial, in order to provide for the passage of a stream, to create impro- 
vised points of defense, etc. 

These officers should therefore, in addition to a thoroughly deve-- 
oped professional education, possess an always vigilant spirit of initia- 
tive, and a decisiveness which will permit them to act without hesita- 
tion when circumstances require. ; 

These qualities appear even more necessary, if possible, in the engi- 
neers than in the other arms (with the exception of the cavalry), where 
above the captain stands the whole hierarchy, the members of which are 
at hand to rectify mistakes committed or to direct at short range those 
subordinates whose methods appear insufficient. 

It appears, therefore, that it is in the engineer regiments that the 
company commanders should enjoy the greatest latitude in the command 
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and instruction of their units. Independently, in fact, of the certain 
benefit that results from it, from the standpoint of the men’s discipline 
and instruction, it is unquestionably the best means of developing, in 
the officers themselves, the spirit of initiative, decisiveness and profes- 
sional instruction. 

Now, if we examine what really takes place, we observe that, con- 
trary to what might be inferred from the antecedent considerations, the 
execution of new ideas, so far as command and instruction are con- 
cerned, appears to be more difficult in the engineers than elsewhere. 

As regards instruction, this may result partially from the fact that, 
although the ‘‘ School '’ has no longer the instruction of the troops in 
its attributions, there remains, nevertheless, in the regiments, from tra- 
dition, no doubt, a tendency to centralize, in a manner sometimes ex- 
cessive, everything relating to this instruction. 

In the eyes of certain officers such a method is justified, both for 
matters of command and instruction, by the two following considera- 


tions : 
(1) As the technical instruction necessitates the employment of 


a material which is common to the whole regiment, it is nec- 
essary to place the various portions of this material at the dispo- 
sition of each of the companies in succession, and on this 
account to impose upon each of them the employment of a stipu- 


lated time. 

(2) The majority of officers of engineers pass the greater part of 
their career in the special staff of the arm: when they return to 
the regiment they must post themselves concerning methods of 
instruction, of which many may be new to them, and they must 
also re-acquire soldierly habits,—a faculty which they may have 
somewhat lost Some inexperience is to be feared on their part, 
and it appears indispensable to guide them with a tight rein, 
both in the exercise of command and in the instruction of their 


men. 

Doubtless the distribution of the instructional material among the 
companies compels to a certain extent a restriction of the captains as to 
the employment of time, but it does not seem necessary to go in this 
direction as far as is generally done, by dividing the area of the polygon 
into as many ‘‘trenches ’’ as there are different schools, all of the com- 
panies devoting the same number of drills to the same kind of work. 
And however, how many causes there are to interfere with all the units 
having without inconvenience an identical employment of time ! 

One of the most frequent of these arises from periods of bad weather, 
which, occurring during the whole or part of the time allowed for a 
** School,’’ make a certain number of supplementary drills indispensable, 
and these it is impossible to get with the system before mentioned. 

But there is a further consideration. Within the company itself 
there may be found a case where it is not rational for all the men to de- 
vote themselves to the same work during the same drill. Take, for ex- 
ample, a company which has received in its contingent of recruits a 
certain number of quarrymen, excavators, or miners, being on account 
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of their trade perfectly familiar with various kinds of earth work. 
Now, as we shall demonstrate below, the training of the sapper in these 
kinds of work must be considered as an essential part of his instruction. 
From this standpoint, therefore, it is logical to divide the company into 
two parts: the first will include the men who, before their incorpora- 
tion were excavators or of a similar calling, and to whom it will be suf- 
ficient to teach the posting of the workmen, the distribution of the tools, 
the trace and profile of the various trenches of the regulations, and to 
have them throw up once or twice each style of intrenchment: in the 
second part will be incorporated those men that, having never touched 
a shovel or pick before their arrival in the regiment, must be subjected 
to a methodical training, with which will codperate, no doubt, the com- 
mon exercises of the whole company in battle fortification, but which 
will be carried into effect especially by a certain number of exercises in 
excavation properly graduated, and having as their essential object, the 
hardening of the less vigorous men by the act of throwing up the soil 
itself. Those who are excavators by trade, and who would derive no 
benefit whatever from these exercises, will employ their time more use- 
fully in making themselves familiar with the other parts of the instruc- 
tion ; in case of necessity even, they may be employed in the details of 
guard and fatigue, furnished on those particular days by the company, 
in order to permit those that are most greatly in need of it to be present 
at these exercises of excavation. 

To each captain, therefore, who is better acquainted than anyone 
else with-the progress of the instruction of his company and with the 
special aptitudes of his subordinates, and who should be without any 
obligation other than that of completing the different parts of the in- 
struction at the times fixed by the commanding officer, may be advan- 
tageously left the task of preparing the employment of the time. which 
should be submitted, of course, to his battalion commander. To each 
battalion would be allotted, from such a date to such a date, each class of 
material ; in their turn, the battalion commanders would place the vari- 
ous portions of it at the disposition of their captains, during a stipu- 
lated time. The number of drills that the company commander can 
thus devote to each ‘‘ school ’’ would have nothing obligatory ; it would 
represent simply a maximum that these officers would not be bound to 
attain, if less time would suffice to complete the instruction of their men. 
In such cases, they would have the progress made brought to the notice 
of the battalion commander; this superior officer might then authorize 
them to employ the drills not utilized, either in certain portions of the 
instruction which had remained in suspense during the previous schools, 
provided the necessary material were disposable, or else in outside exer- 
cises, of which the number will never be too numerous, etc. 

Let us examine now the argument drawn from the inexperience of 
officers, and see what conclusions should be derived from it. 

It is certain that a captain returning to the regiment after eight or 
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ten years’ service in the special staff will find many changes in the drill 
regulations, and in technical instruction and administration ; hence the 
necessity for him of a sort of reapprenticeship, which may betray itself, 
at the start, by some hesitation in the execution of some parts of the 
service. 

This ‘‘ brushing up”’ is indispensable; it must be facilitated by 
every means, both to diminish the time it takes, and to make it as com- 
plete as possible. For this purpose the most efficacious course to 
follow is certainly to leave to the officer all the initiative that is com- 
patible with his functions. If, moreover, he falls into any error, his. 
chiefs are at hand to correct it before it has had any grave consequences. 

On the contrary, to guide the officer with too tight a rein, by sub- 
stituting one's self, in a certain degree, for him in the exercise of his. 
command, can only go counter to the end to be attained. Such a course 
can be no better than a palliative, or rather a dangerous stage effect, good 
at the best to give regiments capable of making a correct appearance 
at the general inspection, but—and this is the truly important point— 
how will these companies be commanded when a mobilization has 
broken their correct alignment in the barrack square and has removed 
them from the orderly room and the offices of the school to disperse 
them in the fortified places and in the great units of command, army 
corps and divisions? What cohesion will these units present if their 
instruction has been carried out, not to the complete exclusion of the 
captains, perhaps, but at least without their codperation in a really 
active and personal way ? 

Should we suppose that, after they have devoted their time to a serious 
study of the regulations, and after they have received from their com- 
manding officers precise but broad instructions, indicating to them the 
object to be attained, the time to be employed for that purpose, and, 
if necessary, in their main outlines, the methods to be followed—should 
we suppose that out of the men that the annual contingent places in 
their hands, the majority of engineer officers are unequal to making 
excellent sappers, capable of doing credit to their companies and regi- 
ments? No, certainly not, and if, from the standpoint of military rou- 
tine, we may have observed a few sins of omission in some of them, 
excellent officers in other respects, this results, partially, no doubt, from 
the multiplicity of their functions in time of peace, but frequently, also 
from the fact that during the time they are passing through the regi- 
ments their opportunities of acting on their own responsibility have been 
too few by far. 

We repeat therefore that, in order to develop in our engineer captains- 
commandant both professional merit and the habit of decision so neces- 
sary in the field, the only method allowable, we are convinced, consists 
in leaving in their hands in time of peace the greatest initiative possible 
in the command and instruction of their companies. 

More than once, during this study, we shall be conducted back to the 
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fact that, in time of war, the majority of them will, from a technical 
standpoint, at least, be almost completely left to themselves,—whence 
the necessity of accustoming these officers, during peace, to act with a 
relative independence. 

In our opinion this is the controlling idea which should preside in 
their preparation for war. 

Besides it is very clear that to pursue a uniform course with regard 
to all officers is wholly out of the question, and if, along with company 
commanders who are vigorous, intelligent and full of animation, there 
may be found some rather below the mark from any point of view what- 
soever, it will be the duty of their immediate superiors, that is of their 
battalion commanders, to interpose to guard against the disadvantages 
resulting from any failings observed in their subordinates, and, if it be 
possible, to eliminate the failings themselves, or at least to diminish 
them. Thus they will guide with a tighter rein those who betray too 
much inexperience. They will stimulate those who sin through laxity, 
etc. In these very things, in our opinion, should be summed up the 
essential functions of the battalion commanders of engineer regiments, 
the battalions of which do not exist as war units, summoned as they 
are, on mobilization, to distribute their companies among the fortified 
places, the army corps and divisions. 

COMMAND. 

(1) Discipline.—‘* Discipline is a virtue which impels us to carry into 
effect the intentions of the chief, through a sense of duty and in the 
general interest, by developing to this end the whole physical, moral 
and intellectual energy of which we are capable.’’ * 

Discipline, as it should be understood in modern armies, seems to us 
to be indicated, in a very precise fashion, in this definition. 

What are the means that will enable us to obtain it, and firstly, 
what sort of a vé/e and how much importance should be assigned to 
punishments ? 

Always more or less humiliating for those who undergo them, meas- 
ures of severity can neither inspire nor develop that active sentiment to 
the immediate chief, wherein discipline consists, as it has just been de- 
fined. Punishments may prevent the commission of offenses, but are 
powerless to implant the desire to do well,—which is however the essen- 
tial aim of our efforts. : 

Punishments, in our opinion, are included for the greater part in two 
distinct classes, corresponding to entirely different necessities: firstly, 
there are light punishments,—fatigues, or one or two days’ confine- 
ment, which constitute a means of ‘‘ breaking in,’’ enabling us to stimu- 
late indolent natures inclined through laxity to neglect certain parts of 
their duty: in the second class, up to and including transfer to the dis- 
ciplinary companies and trial by court-martial, are included the more 


*“Infantry,”’ by General Bounal. 
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rigorous measures that are necessary in the case of those refractory in- 
dividuals that have failed to respond to all appeals to their good senti- 
ments, and whose grave and repeated offenses must be the object of 
stern repression. 

Beyond these limits, punishments may and ought to be reduced to a 
trifling quantity, for it is very often expedient to show indulgence to 
men who, ordinarily perfectly amenable to discipline, have yielded to 
some short-lived weakness. 

Herein lies precisely one of the greatest means of action of the com- 
pany commander, and among ideas of this kind, nothing is more detri- 
mental than the schedules of punishments which certain commanding 
officers feel called upon to impose. 

In such matters the tact and experience of each are the best guides. 
We think it our duty, however, to formulate the few following remarks, 
which may be useful to young officers. 

When one allows any offense whatsoever to pass unpunished, it is 
nevertheless essential to take notice of it by an observation (which will 
often be a simple sign), for lack of which the delinquent might think 
himself permitted to do the same thing again, or else he would conclude 
that his chief had not noticed it, facts which, in the long run, would be 
damaging tothe officer's authority. This observation would be made, 
should the case occur, in terms to make the man understand without 
fail that, if he is not punished, it is on account of his habitual gocd 
conduct, and because it is considered to be a case of an offense that will 
never be repeated. Such a method applied with tact will often con- 
tribute more than a punishment to the better discipline of the soldier, 
by attaching him more firmly to his chief. 

The only way to obtain a faithful performance of duty is to make 
the men thoroughly understand what is required of them and to exercise 
close supervision over all details during their first days of service. This 
principle, so evidently necessary that it may appear useless to formulate 
it, is nevertheless very frequently neglected. Directions are given in- 
completely, without the superior’s making sure that they have been 
fully understood, or even are not given at all, and the man is punished 
because they are unexecuted or executed badly. Or else again, after 
orders are properly given and well understood, supervision not being ex- 
ercised, men relax little by little, and at last become utterly neglectful. 
Punishments rain down upon the delinquents, but it is too late ; the evil 
bent is formed, and the greatest culprits are the chiefs, who have taken 
no notice of the first slips, something that might have been done by 
simple observations. This explains why the best governed organizations 
are generally those in which punishments are reduced to the minimum. 

These last considerations are of supreme importance in the training 
of recruits during the period immediately subsequent to their incorpora- 
tion. We shall have occasion later to recur to this matter, in speaking 
of the arrival of young recruits in the company. 
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It is therefore unquestionable that punishments, considered as a 
necessary evil, play only asecondary part in the establishment and main- 
tenance of discipline as it should be understood. The essential elements 
which combine to realize this aim correspond to three different classes of 
ideas. 

(a) The merit of both chiefs and soldiers, the consciousness of which 
gives the man confidence in his superiors, in his comrades and in 
himself. 

(6) Moral education, aiming to develop in the soldier patriotism, 
devotion to the flag, and the sense of duty. 

(c) The solicitude of the chief for the material and moral welfare of his 
men, 

Let us examine these in succession. 

(a) The merit of both chiefs and soldiers.—The soldier, to be truly the 
instrument of his chief, must be conscious of a real superiority in the 
latter, making him worthy in all respects of the authority with which he 
is invested. 

An inefficient chief may by the menace of punishments command the 
obedience of his men, but he will never have their confidence. Young 
officers ought to be thoroughly convinced that, by developing their pro- 
fessional merit, not only will they qualify themselves the better for the 
proper exercise of the functions of their grade, but they will see singu- 
larly increased their sphere of action over their subordinates. 

But it is not only theinstruction of the officers that is important from 
this standpoint ; the instruction of the men, down to the lowest degrees 
of the scale, when it is well executed, induces reciprocal confidence among 
all the elements of the unit ; it is the same way with the moral worth of 
each soldier, taken individually. From this confidence of all with re- 
gard to all there results a firm cohesion, which forms the most invaluable 
of qualities for a company in the field. 

From this also springs esprit de corps, which is excellent in itself, 
provided that it be not exaggerated, and that the consciousness of the 
merits of one’s own arm be not combined with a sort of scorn for every- 
thing external. The consequence might be, as is unfortunately some- 
times the case, that soldiers who are entirely devoted to their im- 
mediate chiefs show themselves much less disciplined as soon as they 
are placed, either alone or in small parties, under the orders of officers 
of other arms. 

The comradeship of arms, which within a few years has made such 
great progress in our corps of officers, should extend to the men to re- 
ceive its full development. Even more, perhaps, than for the soldier of 
other arms, this quality is necessary for sappers, summoned as they 
often are, in small detachments, to lend their aid to troops of other arms. 
Moral education, tending to develop in the man the most lofty senti- 
ments, permits us to impress upon the soldier the necessity for mutual 
devotion in all the elements of the army; and from this point of view 
its most useful complement will be found in grand and garrison 
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manceuvres, and in general, in all opportunities, which should be made 
as numerous as possible, for combined operations of troops of engineers 
and detachments of other arms. 

(6) Moral education.—The daily routine of duty already furnishes to 
the captain the means of acting, to a certain extent, upon the moral 
being of his subordinates. But his educational functions should not be 
confined within these limits. 

It is not enough, in fact, to limber and strengthen the body of the 
soldier; to teach him to handle the arms and tools he will use in war; 
to obtain precision in the execution of the daily routine in time of peace : 
it is also and especially necessary, as far as the nature of each individual 
will admit, to develop in him moral qualities of the very highest order, 
—that is, absolute devotion to the fatherland and to the flag, and the 
spirit of abnegation which impels the soldier to sacrifice his life without 
hesitation, when the interests of his country require. 

Fo1 this purpose the captain will assemb'e the whole company from 
time to time, and will endeavor to impress upon his men the nature and 
importance of their duty to the country. Some officers hesitate to do 
this, believing that they are not gifted with sufficient fluency of speech ; 
let such men lay aside all apprehension. To devote one’s self to philo- 
sophical dissertations, which would be incomprehensible for the majority 
of the men, is not the question. In the midst of Europe in arms, the 
more than ever imperative necessity for the entire devotion of every 
Frenchman to his country should be briefly discussed, and a few ele- 
ments of the history of France, and especially of the history of our own 
times, should be given to the soldier,—facts which will indicate our 
probable enemies, which will remind him how Germany prepared and 
conducted the War of 1870, and which will impress upon him the obliga- 
tion for all Frenchmen, if they are unwilling to fall into decadence, to 
reéstablish some day the integrity of the territory of the fatherland. 

No abstractions in these familiar conversations ; the anniversary of 
a battle taken part in by the company, an act of devotion performed by 
some soldier of the regiment, in a general way, every incident supply- 
ing a theme for an excursion susceptible of touching the heart and im- 
agination of the soldier, will give the captain opportunity for a discus- 
sion, very summary, if need be, in which the lesson or example to be 
drawn from it by each man will be made plain. 

No necessity to be an orator for that. In such matters the officer has 
only to allow his heart to speak: this will be his surest way of touch- 
ing the hearts of his men. 

Let those comrades of ours try it who have hitherto not thought it 
their duty to employ this method of education. To be convinced of its 
efficacy, it will be enough to see the faces of the men listening to the 
captain, when he is explaining one of those questions, capable of solu- 
tion for a great nation like France, by life or by death, or at least by in- 
contestable greatness, or irreparable decadence. 
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(c) The material and moral welfare of the soldier.—The regulations 
prescribe that all officers, of all grades whatsoever, take the most 
solicitous concern in everything connected with the material needs of 
the soldier. In the absence of any other reason, these instructions 
would be justified by the evident fact that the physical effort that may 
be demanded of the man, his resistance to all kinds of fatigue, bear a 
direct ratio to the manner in which the body is maintained in a good 
state of vigor and health. 

But this material result is not the only one to be obtained by a chief 
truly anxious for the welfare of his subordinates. It is clear, indeed, 
that since the physical reacts upon the moral being, the latter will be so 
much the better for the soldier’s being more vigorous and better trained ; 
but there is another consequence equally deserving of our attention. 
The feeling that his chief is concerned in his welfare exerts an excellent 
influence on the man’s state of mind ; on the contrary, nothing is more 
depressing for a company than to perceive that its commanding officer 
lacks interest in its material needs. 

The moral welfare of the soldier demands equally ourcare. To make 
the recruit, unacclimated in the new element in which he has to live, 
feel on all sides the sympathy of his chiefs and of his comrades ; to take 
care that the non-commissioned officers show moderation as well as 
firmness in the exercise of their authority; to repress extravagance of 
language and harsh words, which merely irritate the victims against 
their superiors ; and in general, to spare the soldier every useless shock, — 
all these means contribute to the foundation of good discipline, ensuring 
the chiefs, not only the respect and obedience, but also the sympathy 
of their subordinates. A mark of solicitude, which is a cheap attention 
for the officer who gives it, often ensures him the deep attachment of the 
soldier concerned, during his whole service and even in years to come. 
It may be a favor to a man on the way toa sick parent, a visit to the 
hospital or to the infirmary, or even less, some trifle perhaps, but to 
the soldier it is proof enough that his chief takes an interest in him. 

(2) Officers.—A very interesting and sometimes a very delicate part 
of the functions of the company commander consists in his sphere of 
action over his subaltern officers. 

A young officer graduates from Fontainebleau or Versailles ; he joins 
the regiment with a good theoretical education, but he lacks the prac- 
tical part of his profession, aud in order to become a good company 
officer with all the authority due to sterling professional merit and a pro- 
found knowledge of men, he will find many things to be done. The 
importance therefore of the first impressions received and the great in- 
fluence of the first immediate chief, the first company commander, may 
be readily conceived. The greatest concern for his lieutenants, and par- 
ticularly for the recent graduates, the first steps of whose official career 
he should guide with all possible solicitude and tact, should therefore be 
an essential duty for the captain, 
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Doubtless the captain is not and should not be the only one to direct 
and instruct the lieutenants under him ; the field officers and the colonel 
especially participate to a great and even a preponderating extent. We 
often hear ‘‘ Like colonel, like regiment,’’ which amounts to saying, 
from the standpoint which concerns us, ‘‘ Like colonel, like corps of 
officers.’’ Now the young lieutenant orsecond lieutenant is readily affected 
by the new environment in which he is called to live. 

But although thus limited, the captain’s task is fair enough to mon- 
opolize his care. 

We have striven to prove that the greatest initiative possible should 
be left to the company commander : the same principle will guide this 
officer in his dealings with his subordinates and especially with his 
lieutenants. 

Of course the degree of initiative left to the latter should be carefully 
proportioned to their degree of experience: however, unless incom- 
petency is visible in an officer, a company commander should be guided 
by the two following rules : 

(a) To reduce orders and instructions to what is strictly necessary, 
and for this reason, never to settle a detail that can be settled by a 
lieutenant. 

(5) Orders once being given, to interpose in the execution thereof 
only if he foresees that the subordinate will encounter a check; if 
the result of the first measures taken is merely a waste of time or 
some similar inconvenience, he should allow him to continue the 
course he has adopted. When the work or exercise is finished, he 
will explain to the officer that such another method would have ef- 
fected a saving of time, of personnel or material. The lesson will 
be thus much more profitable. 

This rule does not apply, of course, when the company has to 
take part in combined manceuvres. 

When the captain comes to a decision of some importance to the dis- 
cipline, instruction, or administration of the company, it will generally 
be profitable to acquaint his lieutenants with the reasons which have 
determined him. By taking this course, not only will he qualify them 
for their functions when they are themselves company commanders, but 
he will post them thoroughly as to his views on various matters of 
duty: in this way he obtains the priceless result that, if he is absent or 
not available, these officers will act, if not exactly as he himself would 
have done, at least in a manner generally conformable to his inten- 
tions. 

The performance of duty is the more precise and enthusiastic as it is 
made the easier and the more agreeable: on the other hand, a captain 
who endeavors to spare his lieutenants useless drudgery may on this 
account be more exacting in the various duties where what is accom- 
plished by the officer is of some real use. 

Must we add that a captain really worthy of the functions devolving 
upon him will find it not unprofitable to treat his subalterns as com- 
trades? The captains who keep their lieutenants at a distance are often 
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officers, who, conscious of their inferiority, fear to compromise their 
authority by allowing their subordinates to become too well acquainted 
with them. 

Such captains are only to be pitied; but to those who, for any other 
reason, think it their duty to act in the same way, we fearlessly affirm 
that they cannot fail to gain by achange of method. Their subordinates, 
taken more into confidence, will acquire more assurance in the routine 
of duty; the ideas and intentions of the chief being well known to all, 
duties will be performed more readily, without any of the jarring which 
occurs too frequently in the units where cohesion is lacking, because 
the chiefs have been unable to establish the necessary unconstraint in 
their relations with their subordinates. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the captain’s good example, that 
is, the most scrupulous precision on his part in the performance of every 
duty, is the best means yet at his disposition to impress the sense of 
duty vividly upon his young subalterns. 

As to the instruction proper of his lieutenants, it should consist al- 
most entirely of practical exercises, and the daily routine is from this 
standpoint the best of schools. There is however a portion of this in- 
struction to which we think that we should draw attention, for it is gen- 
erally, in our opinion, not sufficiently developed: we mean knowledge 
of other arms and of general tactics. 

Everybody agrees in acknowledging that whether an officer belongs 
to the infantry, cavalry, artillery or engineers, he is but half formed, if 
he is insufficiently acquainted with the other arms; this condition is 
necessitated by the reciprocal aid that the various elements of the army 
should lend each other on the battle-field. 

Now it must be observed that, except in the exceptional cases where 
they are utilized as infantry, the mission of engineer troops in battle al- 
ways consists in preparing or facilitating the action of one or several of 
the other arms: on the other hand, during an action, as we shall see 
later in speaking of technical instruction, engineer officers should be at 
all times qualified to grasp the situation, in order to seize without hesi- 
tation the opportunities where they are privileged to employ, on their 
own initiative, the personnel under their orders. We may conclude from 
these two considerations, especially if we bear in mind that no intermed- 
iary exists between the divisional commander and the divisional captain- 
commandant, that, among officers of all arms, the engineers stand most 
in need, perhaps, of thorough tactical instruction, both as regards tac- 
tics in general, and the tactics special to each arm and particularly to 
the infantry and artillery. 

Besides, if we may judge from what happens ordinarily during grand 
manceuvres, the captain of the divisional company will march in the 
field, as arule, with the division commander ; the company will thus find 
itself under the command of a lieutenant perhaps extremely young in 
rank. Doubtless there will be no great inconvenience in this as long as 
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the company has nothing to do but to march in its place in column, but 
suppose that an action becomes imminent, and that the captain, sent on 
a reconnaissance or prevented for any other reason, does not immediately 
rejoin his company, the lieutenant will succeed to the task of guiding it 
in the midst of troops of all arms, and of formulating the important de- 
cisions, the necessity of which may be evident from time to time. 

One cannot therefore begin too soon to develop practically, as far as 
possible, the tactical instruction of young engineer officers. Reconnais- 
sances, double action exercises on the map, manceuvres of all sorts, will, 
from this standpoint, be of the greatest profit to them. 


* * * 


THE GERMANS.—The current number of the Sfectafor has a rather 
striking article.on the peculiar and very unpleasant situation of the 
Germans as a nation, ‘‘who at three days’ notice may all be fighting 
for their lives. * * * The Germans are liable to invasion at once 
from the east and from the west, in each case by the mightiest armies 
of Europe, separated from them only by frontiers which in history have 
always been successfully passed.’’ The Spectator goes on to recognize 
the effect of this state of things upon the character and customs of the 
German people : 

‘* There is another point upon which their failure to recognize that 
position makes Englishmen a little unjust to Germans. We have all a 
slight feeling that they are pipe-clayed, that they /*ke the severity of 
their conscription and their discipline, and would not modify them 
greatly if they could. No doubt that is partly true, the drill of three 
generations, with the view of honor which it has produced, having per- 
manently affected opinion; but the rock upon which the German mili- 
tary system rests is black necessity. No German’s home can be made 
safe without a prodigious army, an army unprocurable by wages; and 
even that army, vast as it is, would not be sufficient security but for a 
professional perfection which makes it superior to enemies far beyond 
itself in the numbers who can be drawn together for battle. Taking the 
fighting class as 6 per cent. of the nation, Germany has only three mil- 
lions of warriors, against nine and a half millions who might be opposed 
to her, and the difference can only be made up by incessant attention, 
rigid drill and a certain military tone infused into the whole life of the 
nation. Everybody, to take a single illustration familiar to all Ger- 
mans, must not only be ordered, but be ready, to give up his horse if the 
cavalry require the beast, or to obey witha certain willingness any other 
requisition. We say our free system is better, and it is under our cir- 
cumstances ; but if five millions of armed enemies could enter Lincoln- 
shire at will, while another two millions were divided from Hampshire 
by no sea, we take it that the young man who resisted conscription 
would be deemed a traitor, and that the only criticism tolerated on the 
=" of the army would be criticism intended to make it more 
efficient. 


‘* LESSONS TO BE DERIVED FROM THE EXPEDITION TO 
SOUTH AFRICA IN REGARD TO THE BEST ORGANISA- 
TION OF THE LAND FORCES OF THE EMPIRE.” 


SECOND MILITARY PRIZE ESSAY. 
By LizuT-COLONEL R. H. MORRISON, LATE 18TH HUSSARS. 
(From the Journal Royal U.S. Institution.) 


N dealing with the subject of this essay, it seems advisable that we 
] should consider the lessons to be drawn, in regard to organisation 
of the land forces, under the following headings : 
I. Adequacy of the Empire’s land forces and armament. 
II. Training and equipment. 
1. Cavalry, Mounted Infantry, Volunteer Cavalry. 
2. Infantry. 
III. Staff Officers. 


* * * 


THE CAVALRY. 


Following Mr. Wyndham'’s sequence in dealing with the establish- 
ments of the Army in March, 1899, we next come to the cavalry ; and of 
all the branches of our Empire’s Army, none, to my humble thinking, 
requires vigorous re-organisation more than this arm. 

The first and most important lesson taught us by the severe strain 
upon our resources in the matter of mounted troops, which followed 
upon the declaration of war in October, 1899, has been the total inade- 
quacy of our available cavalry for a war of any magnitude. 

I will again quote Mr. Wyndham in the House in March, 1899 :— 
‘*T now come to the cavalry. Again pursuing the same order, during 
the year we have to find nine cavalry regiments of the Line for India, 
and for Africa we have now to find three cavalry regiments, and so far 
as I know we are not required to find more. But for our field army, 
which we have to provide to guard against the risk of invasion, we have 
to find four cavalry brigades of three regiments each, and two regiments 
for each of the three army corps. That would mean twelve cavalry 
regiments for the four brigades, and six for the three army corps, mak- 
ing eighteen regiments in all. Towards that at home we have sixteen 
cavalry regiments of the Line, and we can count upon one regiment 
composed out of the three regiments of Household troops, making 
seventeen in all. I am ready to admit that we fall short by one of our 
ideal, namely, to have eighteen regiments, but that ideal is a very high 
one, of having four independent cavalry brigades to the three army 
corps, and it amply covers all that we have pledged ourselves to effect, 
namely, to have enough cavalry for two army corps which could be put 
on board ship to be sent abroad.’’ 

Within the year from the date of making this announcement in Parlia- 
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ment, we find Mr. Wyndham’s ‘‘ very high ideal ’’ has become absurdly 
inadequate for the situation, and the eighteen cavalry regiments, in- 
cluding a composite Household Regiment, the proportion due to three 
army corps, are striving to perform the cavalry duties for a field force of 
over 200,000 men, or approximately five army corps. 

By Mr. Wyndham 's own admission we possessed sufficient cavalry 
for two army corps which we could send abroad. Deducting the two 
regiments already in Natal, and the three borrowed from India, a loan 
which it would be unwise in the extreme to reckon upon for future 
emergencies, we were only able to take thirteen regiments from the 
Home establishment for service in South Africa. That left us but five 
regiments of Line cavalry to garrison Great Britain and Ireland; and 
what depletion these regiments underwent, in order to despatch the 
twelve Line regiments for South Africa, can be comprehended by any 
person cognisant with the methods, unavoidable on such emergencies, in 
our Army; methods by which cavalry regiments are brought on toa 
war footing at the expense of others, especially under the abortive sys- 
tem of the so-called ‘‘ reserve squadron,”’ latterly in vogue. The raising 
of four temporary ‘‘ reserve regiments, ’’ one of each class in the cavalry, 
may have filled the gap on paper, and has possibly fulfilled the object 
in view, but no person having the welfare of the Empire at heart can 
quote the arrangement as meeting the difficulties of the situation in a 
satisfactory fashion. The cavalry force sent out, mustered approxi- 
mately 9,000 sabres for a field army of 246,000 men ! * 

Does there now exist in the mind of the most unyielding optimist 
amongst us any doubt as tothe necessity of forthwith placing our cavalry 
upon a more suitable footing as regards numbers, in view of the possible 
requirements of the future ? 

Again I must quote Mr. Wyndham. In the same speech, and touch- 
ing the cavalry, he says :—‘‘ In the second place, for ‘ shock action,’ it 
is held that the Reservists are not sufficiently trained. It is held that 
all the men and all the horses of a regiment which might at very short 
notice be called upon to take part in war as an integral unit, should be 
trained by that regiment in times of peace.’’ 

A propos of all this, it is interesting to speculate upon the efficiency 
or otherwise of the thirteen regiments despatched from home at the 
shortest notice last winter had the Boers possessed a cavalry relatively 
equal in quality to their mounted infantry, and had ‘‘ shock action’’ been 
the order of the day. And what was the proportion of men (other than 
Reservists) and of horses in each regiment who had never received any 
training at all in the corps to which they were drafted for service ! 
There seems to me little doubt that most or all of the remaining five 
cavalry regiments would have been despatched to South Africa in due 
course, had it been possible to complete them in efficient men and horses, 
whilst feeding the regiments already at the front. Greater numbers of 


* Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, 18th October, 1900. 
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fully trained mounted troops were badly needed throughout the war, and 
the 10,000 Imperial Yeomanry, mostly absolute recruits in a military 
sense, were certainly, at the outset, more suited to garrisoning Great 
Britain and acquiring some knowledge of cavalry duties than to be sent 
into the field against an enemy excelling in the very particulars in which 
the amateur soldier from home was most deficient. 

It is difficult to find an excuse for a military nation which leaves its 
efficient soldiers at home and sends its raw recruits to be the ‘‘ eyes and 
ears ’’ of its Army in the field. We can only surmise that such a con- 
dition of things arises from the supply of the trained article having been 
already exhausted! Such most certainly was our case. If Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s speech meant anything, it must have referred to the urgent ne- 
cessity forsuch measures as would keep thesmall cavalry force in Great 
Britain and Ireland always on a war footing and ready to take the field. 

With the employment of the cavalry, strategically or tactically in the 
war in South Africa, we have nothing to do; but with the results, in so 
far as they concerned the numerical efficiency of the Army, we have 
something, on the question of organisation, to consider. There is no 
very apparent reason why so large a proportion of the cavalry should 
have been, as it unquestionably was, in a practically dismounted con- 
dition at short intervals of time after each forward movement of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, unless it be sought in the excuse pleaded by every cav- 
alry officer I have met, of whom I asked the question, viz., that ‘‘ The 
cavalry has never had a chance from first to finish,’’ they all urged ; 
‘there has never been anything like enough of it, and, in conseqnence, 
it has had its horses worked literally to death.’’ 

This I know to have been the case. Much, very much, was expected 
of the arm at the outset ; the conditions of warfare were unsuited to the 
tactics and action it had heretofore been trained to adopt, and it was 
expected to execute huge turning movements in conjunction with the 
masses of infantry moving on the front of the enemy’s positions, to as- 
sume the réle of mounted infantry dismounted and assault positions in 
flank or rear, and then to resume the réle of cavalry and carry out a pur- 
suit of days’ duration! It was, perhaps, chiefly in this latter phase of 
the programme that its physical inability to go on for ever, machine-like, 
brought it down to the necessity of marching asinfantry. Had the pro- 
portion of cavalry proper been doubled it might have been possible to 
lighten its task, and, at all events, sufficient would have been available 
in fresh condition to follow up successes. It must be remembered that 
the Boers in the early stages of the war moved with large laagers of ox- 
wagons ; yet very rarely were we able to press their retirements sufficiently 
closely after forcing them from strong positions to enable us to capture 
their train and supplies. 

What may we expect in any future war on modern principles, where 
our cavalry will have to play its orthodox rdle, in which its losses ought 
to be much heavier than in this war? 
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I have said enough to show the necessity for a very considerable in- 
crease in the force of cavalry we keep available for wars abroad. It is 
impossible to train cavalry on the outbreak of an emergency, and, as I 
propose to show further on, the South African War has demonstrated 
this among other things. 

I next come to the all-important question of the weight to be carried 
by the cavalryman's horse. So long, I suppose, as Continental neigh- 
bors continue to keep up cavalry designed for ‘‘ shock action,’’ Great 
Britain cannot afford to ignore the theory that weight on the horse, con- 
sistent, of course, with its not being unduly crushing on the animal, is 
more or less an essential for the ‘‘charge.’’ 

I have for many years had my own theory on the question of extremely 
mobile light cavalry, really well handled, versus the extremely heavily 
weighted dragoon moving more massively, and witha less highly-trained 
system of manceuvring. It works out much on the idea of the combat 
between a very agile light-weight pugilist and a somewhat heavy bruiser 
fighting on a programme he cannot conveniently vary. Anyhow, I am 
prepared to advocate a very much lighter class of men; for lancers and 
hussars, at all events, a nine-stone man at the outside. 

I advocate the abolition of the sword in the lancer regiments, and 
when proceeding on service the arming of all regiments with either the 
lance or sword, but none with both, ora proportion of regiments with one 
or the other weapon ; the substitution of a longer range weapon—with 
1,500 or 1,600 yards range at least—in lieu of the present carbine, which 
is less reliable at long distances, and the introduction of the bandolier, 
supplemented by a reserve pouch if necessary. The present stamp of 
saddles are somewhat heavy, but they have done exceedingly well in 
South Africa on the whole, and certainly have caused fewer sore backs, 
even when put on ponies, for which they were never designed, than the 
average saddle worn by the Yeomanry and local Colonial contingents. 
The cavalry bit is unnecessarily heavy, and the breast-plate might well 
be dispensed with. In addition to the wallets now on thesaddle, saddle- 
bags should be issued for active service for one or both sides of the sad- 
dle, and a pack animal (pony or mule) should carry everything but the 
soldier’s cloak, and even that should be dispensed with on the saddle in 
climates where wet is the exception, and when the men can reasonably 
expect to get their pack animals along with them. 

The cavalryman’s ‘‘ service marching order ’’ is a contrivance which 
will never survive the first month of any campaign. Let him use it at 
home and in time of peace; it has the great advantage of teaching him 
how to ‘‘contrive’’ the packing of the few absolute essentials when on 
service ; but eithercarry all the changes of kit, etc., considered necessary 
to health and cleanliness on one pack animal between so many men, or 
in light carts with the transports. 

It is useless to carry lance, sword, and rifle against savages—the 
lance is here the weapon ; both it and the sword are practically useless 
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against the Boer, whilst the rifle isall-important. Yet our cavalry could 
not quit the extra weight, from 7 to 14 lbs. in cases of hussars and dra- 
goons or lancers, but must needs carry all these emblems of ‘‘ shock 
action ’’ tactics through the campaign on already over-weighted ponies. 
I have never yet heard of a Boer carrying one of our trooper’s swords or a 
lance, although I have found these weapons as trophies of war in their 
farm-houses; the despised Boer was sensible enough not to ape our cavalry. 

As the experiences of this campaign have-taught us how easily a few 
resolute men armed with, and trained to use, the modern small-bore rifle 
can successfully keep at bay a comparatively large force of cavalry acting 
as such, the lesson is not to be thrown away. I do not advocate the 
substitution of a mounted infantry ré/e for the ‘‘ shock action ’’ of cav- 
alry, but I do lay stress upon the arming of that branch with the best 
of magazine rifles, and its higher training both in musketry and in the 
essentials for working intelligently dismounted, should occasion require 
it. And I venture to assert that in the future many such occasions will 
arise, and that no reconnaissance will be successfully carried out with- 
out having resort at some point or other to the dismounted ré/e. A 
handful of dismounted riflemen can effectually check any small body of 
mounted men, and there will be no option but to force the way with rifle 
bullets where cold steel cannot reach. 

At a later period I shall offer some remarks upon the lessons of the 
war affecting the question of mounting the cavalry and mounted in- 
fantry, as also with regard to a linking system more suitable for the 
eventualities of small wars, than the regimental system with bogus re- 
serve squadrons. Before, however, leaving this part of the subject I 
think it may be safely deduced from the experiences of the war that at 
least 1,000 mounted infantry should form a component part of each 
cavalry division under the organisation for war. The value of this body, 
as releasing the cavalry proper, and enabling it, or a portion of it, to be 
held in hand for employment in its proper sphere after a victory, is 
self-evident to all persons. Also experience in South Africa has 
demonstrated that the absurdly low proportion of one squadron per 
division of infantry as ‘‘divisional cavalry ’’ is wholly inadequate to 
the requirements of a division. In hardly any case will more than one 
division operate on the same road, and a squadron of cavalry cannot 
cover the march of a division and supply the mounted parties and 
patrols necessary in connection with a force of 10,000 men. At the 
least, one cavalry regiment should be detailed with each division, as 
was the case some years ago in the organisation scheme for war. 
Mounted infantry do not supply the needs of a division in this respect. 
When broken up and scattered about for reconnaissance, etc., which is 
not the vd/e of mobile infantry, the value of this most important arm is 
squandered, and when it is most required on the field of battle, for turn- 
ing movements, etc., it is too weak to effect its purpose, or is away 
beyond the call of the general. 
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In the war in South Africa, in the absence of any Boer cavalry, it 
appears to me that the cavalry would have been better employed with 
the independent divisions working through the enemy’s country than 
as cavalry divisions —its place being taken in a great part by the 
mounted infantry and Imperial Yeomanry raised for mounted infantry 
work which should have been concentrated for use as mobile infantry, 
and accompanied by only the proportion of cavalry necessary to cover 
its march. It is a mistake to expect tired-out horses to follow up a vic- 
tory over well-mounted men in retreat ; to have any chance, the horses 
of troops designed to pursue after victory, must have been spared as 
much as possible the wear and tear of extended reconnoitring and 
screening movements previously. 

I therefore may sum up the case. We require additional corps of 
cavalry, and greater facilities for remounting them suitably in war. 

A better system for feeding the units abroad without depleting a// 
the regiments at home of a proportion of their efficient men. Reduction 
in the weight of the cavalry soldier, his higher training in the use of his 
rifle, and this not to supplant but to supplement effectively the mounted 
vole of the arm. 

A better proportion of cavalry with every independent infantry 
division—the addition of a battalion of mounted infantry to each cav- 
alry division. 

I am constrained to offer, finally, a suggestion on the re-organisation 
of our cavalry, apart from its much required augmentation by some new 
regiments. At present we have 28 regiments of Line cavalry, and of 
these in peace-time India has had 9g, the Colonies (Egypt and South 
Africa), 3, and 16 at home. Of all these 28, ten are regiments of 
Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, six regiments of Lancers, and twelve 
of Hussars. The reserve squadron system has, I believe, been found to 
be a failure, and, if I understand aright, will be shortly abolished. It 
had from the outset practically nothing in common with the German 
system except the name, and was, as I am aware, condemned by every 
cavalry commanding officer. The difficulties in the way have been, for 
many years past, the feeding of the cavalry regiments abroad and the 
maintenance of a certain proportion at home fit for immediate active 
service. The Cavalry Depot was sentenced to abolition (which was 
never fully carried out), and an experiment tried of drafting men from 
certain regiments at home to regiments of the same class abroad, and 
theoretically the training of all men and horses in home regiments by 
the reserve squadrons. For endless reasons foreseen by many cavalry 
officers at the outstart, this entire plan was a failure. It deprived regi- 
ments of a squadron on parade without increasing their efficient strength 
for service anywhere but on paper. 

The Cavalry Depot was not satisfactory—the means never properly 
existed there to train the drafts for India, etc., as they should be trained 
—and a number of young soldiers were crowded into one barrack with 
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insufficient horses, insufficient exercise grounds, insufficient musketry 
advantages, and last but not least as a composite corps insufficient in 
officers and old hands to train and leaven the mass. I have had evidence 
before me of the poor attainments of men of nearly two years’ service 
on joining in India with drafts from Canterbury. The other alternative, 
adopted when the depot was abolished a couple of years or more ago, 
was the drafting from regiments at home under conditions somewhat 
similar to those in the infantry of the Line. 

My proposition is this, as briefly as I can put it. 

Three permanent brigades of Dragoon Guards and Dragoons—two of 
three regiments and one of four. Total, 10 regiments. 

Two brigades of Lancers and 4 brigades of Hussars, all of three regi- 
ments each. Total, 18 regiments. 

Nine regiments are always in India—probably at least three in South 
Africa. Total, 12. 

Take India, a permanent garrison, first. Cavalry garrison to be 
three regiments of Dragoon Guards or Dragoons, two of Lancers, and 
four of Hussars. 

The three in South Africa to be one of each of the above classes, on 
the higher establishment as circumstances dictate, but these may not 
be permanent if my other suggestion for extra local force be carried out. 

This leaves for home service six regiments of Dragoon Guards and 
Dragoons three of Lancers, and seven of Hussars. 

Abroad we have one regiment out of each brigade, at home one on 
the war footing, and one on the ‘‘ training ’’ establishment to keep the 
war strength regiment complete always in men and horses, by exchang- 
ing the temporarily unfit, and training all recruits and young horses 
for the other two regiments of the brigade—the one in India or South 
Africa requiring only drafts of men. With existing establishment of 28 
regiments, two of the regiments in South Africa would be those that 
otherwise would be on war strength at home, the feeding link being 
alone in Great Britain in thosetwo brigades.* The regiments so linked 
to enjoy existing distinctions of numbers, uniforms, etc., and the regi- 
ment abroad to have a tour of ten years ; each regiment at home passing 
from the lower to the higher establishment after five years thereon. 

Thus, taking a brigade of Dragoons, ¢.g., say, the Royals, Greys, 
and Inniskillings, the Royals being sent to India, the Greys and Innis- 
killings remain at home, the former for five years on war footing and 
the latter with existing cadres of officers, etc., on a lower establishment 
and devoted to training men and horses for the Royals and Greys. 
After five years the Inniskillings change places with the Greys on war 
footing for five years, they then proceed out to relieve the Royals in 
India, who return home, whilst the Greys come into the war footing for 
five years, and so on, the regiment proceeding to India being the next 


* The Dragoon, etc., brigade of four regiments would supply the extra one in South Africa 
and one in India, leaving two still at home--one on higher and one on lower establishment. 
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on the roster irrespective of its then establishment, which would be 
raised if necessary to the required numbers in men. 

This scheme, it will be seen, provides for ten years’ service in India 
and twenty years at home, varied by three regiments on the war footing 
being in South Africa. This would provide always at home three regi- 
ments of Dragoons and one, a¢ /east, of Lancers, and three of Hussars, 
absolutely ready for immediate service both in trained men and duly 
qualified horses, seven regiments in all ; and behind these the cadres of 
nine regiments ready to take up the Reserves if called out, and to train 
and push them to the front; and available also, thus augmented, of 
being taken for service themselves with the briefest preparation as extra 
regiments. 

Our experience for many years past, since the Crimean War in fact, 
has shown that for the minor wars we are most frequently engaged in 
a force of seven British cavalry regiments, always ready, would amply 
suffice ; whilst for big wars such as that in South Africa we command 
(if we eliminate the three regiments supposed to be now necessary in 
peace-time in South Africa), ten regiments* so circumstanced with nine 
first-class training schools, themselves capable of immediate expansion 
into efficient regiments when their over-age horses, etc., have been 
weeded out and replaced from the horse reserve at the back of these. 

There is no possible system which is not open to many grave objec- 
tions—and many purely sentimentalones. What we require is as much 
cavalry, absolutely ready to embark, as we can contrive, and training 
schools for this, which have the complete organization for the work and 
can turn out efficient drafts for India. If this can be done without 
shattering regimental traditions (and I see no reason the scheme I have 
advanced should), it would appear to be a solution to a great difficulty. 
There are troublesome details, no doubt, which I have not touched upon, 
but hardly any, I imagine, which could not beadjusted. The regiments 
on lower establishments would practically be no worse off than the bulk 
of home cavalry regiments have been in the past under the system of 
training their own recruits and horses whilst on varying degrees of de- 
pleted strength ; the war footing regiments would, I believe, be immeas- 
urably better off. These latter should be quartered where opportunities 
for exercise on the highest scale exists in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
they would attend manceuvres regularly, and, in fact, work at high 
pressure as near perfection as may be. The feeding links would perforce 
have to be quartered in many places suitable only for the training of the 
young material ; they should, however, be placed where full opportuni- 
ties exist for this work, 7.¢., where regimental and squadron work can 
be efficiently performed, and reconnaissance in its details, at all events, 


taught to the men. 
* * * 


* Includes two regiments Dragoons out of brigade of four. 


CAVALRY SCOUTING. 


By O. HAYWARD PORTER. 
(From the United Service Magazine.) 
S an amateur who has had the good fortune of seeing service in 
A South Africa in one of the many Irregular mounted corps one 
meets there, I would like, if possible, to make known some of 
the sentiments one often hears expressed on the field in relation 
to the teaching of scouting in the British Army. 

Of course, I am fully aware of the risks I run in so exposing myself 
to the criticism of many professional soldiers who have given the matter 
a life’s study, but in defence I can only state that I speak of things as 
they were dealt with round the camp-fires at the time when we were 
pursuing the arduous and thankless work of scouting for a column push- 
ing its way through the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. 

First of all, what we wanted to know was this: ‘‘ Is it not possible, 
with safety, to leave more to the common sense of individual scouts ? ”’ 

.When our squadron first started in the enemy’s country, we found 
that almost the whole of the scouting of the column was to be entrusted 
to it, and Iam not exaggerating when I say that we were chivied and 
worried to such an extent with minute (and contrary) instructions, that 
most of us, Iam afraid, went about our work with our heads full of an 
indescribable jumble of orders,—placed there by the Regular officers 
attached to us—as to what we were to do under a hundred different cir- 
cumstances. The result was what might have been expected. We were 
so terrified of doing the wrong thing or acting at the wrong moment, 
that we did—nothing ! 

Of course, it may be said with truth that there ought to be a great 
difference between the training of men for a life’s work and the instilling 
hurriedly of the rudimentary ideas of scouting into amateurs; but more 
than once did I notice the same faults appearing in the Regular Cavalry 
—indeed, the only difference between them and ourselves seemed to be 
that whereas we (being accustomed to think for ourselves) by degrees 
sifted the wheat of common sense from the chaff of red tape, they, poor 
fellows, by reason of their thorough discipline, improved but little in the 
particular duties to which I refer. 

The pity of it all, to employ a system which, while it results in a 
discipline of the first water, yet so domineers men's minds that they fear 
to think for themselves when called on to perform one of the most 
lonely and nerve-shaking duties one is faced with in an enemy’s coun- 
try! At such times I have seen men ‘‘ride back to report,’’ thereby 
losing an excellent opportunity of either gaining more information by 
pushing their investigations further,* or of dropping an enemy's scout 
who has observed all he wants to know. 
~ * Such results spring from the unintelligent breach of fixed rules; not from even a “rule-of- 
thumb” observance of them.—Epb. U.S. M. 
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I don’t mean by this to say that there are not men in the British 
Army strong enough to think and act for themselves in cases such as I 
have mentioned, but what I do say is that our system does not tend to 
increase their number. 

Several editorial foot-notes have appeared lately in Zhe United 
Service Magazine, which seem to show that what is blamed in all 
branches of military training is the want of opportunity for practising, 
and I quite see that at present there are not all the facilities at hand re- 
quisite for the training of scouts; but surely this obstacle could with 
very little difficulty be overcome. 

What I fear is that, even had the men more facilities afforded them 
for learning scouting, yet would that awful dread of doing something 
which is ‘‘not in the books ’’—and therefore calling down upon their 
heads a reprimand from their superiors—tend to dwarf whatever scout- 
ing capabilities they might otherwise have possessed, and we should 
even end up ‘‘ as you were.’’ 

And so, in spite of many and various contradictions, one cannot help 
seeing that it is the system which is to blame. 

What is wrong with the men is what is wrong with the officers— 
slavish obedience to a system which teaches them to work by rules, in- 
stead of instilling into their minds that rules must always be subservient 
to circumstances,* and thus leaving them the only option of first study- 
ing the latter with open minds. 

To my amateur mind one of the best means of helping men to attain 
this power is to set loose so many squadrons to watch.a given line of 
front for any period over twenty-four hours (to ensure night work), and 
then to start off a dozen or so men to try to slip through the cordon 
thus formed, gleaning all the information as tothe strength and position 
of the enemy ex route; of course these men would have to wear a dis- 
tinctive uniform or badge. Prizes might be given to those who came 
through in the most efficient manner as well as to those who were the 
means of intercepting them, and I have no doubt that were this war- 
game carried on throughout the whole of the Cavalry on every possible 
occasion, leaving as much as possible to the men’s common sense, it 
would not only be to all ranks one of the most popular institutions 
therein, but would help to imbue the men with those qualifications 
necessary to one who wishes to become a useful scout in warfare. 

Again, to touch on another point, it strikes me as a pity that during 
the march of a column through a hostile country, care is not taken to 
tell off the same scouts to the same positions every day and continu- 
ously. 

Every morning so many men are told off for the different patrolling 


* Generally speaking, an intelligent regard for the spirit of a rule is entirely preferable to a 
slavishly literal observation of it. Yet it is not every man who can read at a glance the situation 


presented by the circumstances of the t. “Independence” born of the mens conscia recti 
is excellent, but the counterfeit independence that merely seeks excuses to snatch at freedom 
from control is a very dangerous tendency.—Ep. U.S. M. 
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and scouting duties requisite for the safely of the column. Now, I 
always used to wonder why these men should ever come in at night at 
all to rejoin their regiments during the period of the march, except, of 
course, to send to the column for their rations or ammunitions if neces- 
sary. Thus at night they themselves could form the necessary piquets 
and ‘‘cossack-posts,’’ and if care were only taken to keep these bodies 
of sufficient strength, I am sure that this night-work would not prove 
too heavy for them. Actually we used to find that, returning to the 
column as we always did, two nights free from guard was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

And so it always used to seem to us that if this plan were only car- 
ried out, the men would, by means of their perpetual isolation, become, 
perforce, most efficient scouts ; and I am sure that these duties would be 
very eagerly sought after among the men themselves on account of the 
responsibility and the chances of distinction, instead of being the weari- 
ness to the flesh that they are at present, owing to the uncertainty of 
orders and the constant changing of position to which the scouts are at 
present liable. 

Well, these are some of the things we used to ask ourselves out 
there; and if this has no other effect, it may result in our getting some 
of our questions answered, if not to our satisfaction, at any rate to the 
satisfaction of those who ought to know. 


A SoutTH AFRICAN THEORY.—The South African correspondent of 
the London 7imes advances a curious theory in explanation of the more 
than ordinarily stubborn resistance being made by the men of the com- 
mandos of the Middleburgh and Carolina districts. These commandos 
have shown, it is said, a much more martial spirit than any of the other 
Boer forces. It was they that bore the brunt of the attack on Spion 
Kop, who made the fierce attack on the Middleburgh-Komati posts last 
January, who so harassed French in his march through southeastern 
Transvaal, who nearly undid Smith-Dorien in February ; in other words, 
it is they that have borne the brunt of the fighting since the war began 
and who now make the backbone of the Boer resistance. The 7imes’ 
correspondent believes that these commandos are the men or their sons 
who deserted in such large numbers from the British regiments in the 
late seventies and the early eighties and settled in, particularly, the 
Middleburgh district. At that time, for certain local reasons, desertion 
from the British regiments stationed in South Africa were so common 
that their strength would be seriously affected in a very short time. 
The men intermarried with the Boers, and, if the theory be a true one, 
it is they that are making it such hard work for the mother country to 
reap the rewards of victory. 
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DISMOUNTED CAVALRY FIRE. 


By Major I. EARDLEY-WILMOT, I8TH BENGAL LANCERS. 
(Journal U.S. I of India.) 


HIS article was not written with the intention of propounding any 
| new and startling theories on the use and abuse of rifle fire by 
dismounted cavalry, nor is the re-ventilation of ancient ideas 

on that subject its primary motive. 

Its chief object is to act as a plea for the adoption for cavalry of a 
smaller ‘‘ fire unit ’’ than the troop. 

There are four troops in a squadron and the maximum strength ofa 
troop is 23 men and an officer. This must not be confused with a 
‘troop ’’ for line or range purposes which may be‘anything up to about 
38 men. Throughout the article only the first mentioned field troop is 
referred to. 

The usual method, when employing dismounted fire, is for every 4th 
man to remain mounted to hold the horses of the others. So the max- 
imum number of men available from each troop is 17 and the minimum 
is 9, but for the purposes of the article the maximum is assumed. 

Therefore when the Musketry Regulations lay down that ‘‘ the troop 
is to be considered the fire unit,’’ it means that there is nothing between 
the independent fire of the individual man and the volleys or collective 
independent fire of 17 men. In other words, as in the infantry, the sec- 
tion or sub-section is the smallest unit, so in the cavalry the smallest 
recognized unit is the troop of 17 men. This would seem to be far too 
large a unit for general use, and there must be many occasions on which 
a smaller unit of, say, 5 or 6 men would be more advantageously em- 
ployed. 

It seems to be the fashion now-a-days when writing on any military 
subject to bring in something about ‘‘ Lessons from the Boer War.’’ In 
this case there is not much to learn on our particular subject, but it 
would be as well to briefly summarise what effect military critics seem 
to think the war, with its long range rifles and smokeless powder, is 
likely to have on the vé/e of cavalry in the future. 

Some critics say that the day of cavalry is over and that they should 
either be done away with or turned into mounted infantry. 

The cavalryman has a long and varied list of ‘‘ parlor tricks.’’ In 
the old days wearing very tight breeches and charging with the arme 
blanche headed the list and low down, very low down, came dismounted 
fire and reconnaissance. 

The real truth is that cavalry are just as useful and necessary now as 
then. The oniy thing is that the order of merit, in which he himself 
places the various parlor tricks, does not correspond with that held by 
the military critics. In other words, the list should be reversed. Re- 
connaissance and dismounted fire should take the highest place and 
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‘‘charging,’’ though useful, should cease to be considered of primary 
importance 

With this idea in view, the next thing to consider is how the leading 
véle, with which we are now concerned, vz., dismounted fire, is best car- 
ried out and to what extent the field troop as a unit facilitates its per- 
formance ? 

The chief or, at all events, the most freqently employed rd/e of cav- 
alry is reconnaissance, offensive or defensive, 7. ¢., the obtaining of in- 
formation of the enemy's forces, or the preventing of his obtaining in- 
formation of yours. Under this latter heading may be included cases 
where cavalry hold positions either to cover the retirement of their own 
infantry or to hold them until they come up. 

Needless to remark, this can only be done by means of dismounted 
fire. 

Military critics are unanimous in thinking that the introduction of 
long range rifles and smokeless powder has very greatly increased the 
difficulties of reconnoitring. Patrols cannot get soclose up as they used 
to owing to the accuracy of the long range weapons, and the smokeless 
powder prevents them from finding out exactly where the fire comes from 
and how many rifles are being employed ; and last, but not least, it is 
nearly impossible to tell if a position is held by infantry or dismounted 
cavalry. This is a most important feature to which reference will again 
be made later on. 

We can now bring in the regulation ‘‘ Lesson from the Boer War,’’ 
which in this case seems to be that, in the attack at any rate, the men 
must be at least 3 yards apart, and probably a good deal more. 

The Tirah campaign again taught one that the best way to retire 
from a position was to do so by driblets, straight to the new position 
in rear and not for the whole firing line to retire together 30 yards at a 
time. 

Lastly, reconnoitring is entirely carried out by means of patrols, 
which are usually 4 to 8 men under a non-commissioned officer or else a 
troop under an officer. 

Before proceeding further, I would remind my readers that a troop 
consists of three sections, and a section consists of 4 front rank men and 
their rear rank men, which latter quantity is very fluctuating and may 
be 4, 3, 2, 1 or even wi/. Each troop has a non-commissioned officer on 
each flank and one in the centre. So each section consists of 4 to 8 men, 
including a non-commissioned officer. These complete little sections are 
usually told off whenever a small body is required as patrols, or as cav- 
alry orderlies with the main body, or smallescort, etc. In other words, 
the section with its non-commissioned officer is a recogntzed unit in the 
cavalry. 

The points noted in the preceding paragraphs indicate roughly the 
lines on which cavalry will in the future work ; it now remains to show 
whether or no the organisation of troops as fire units is satisfactory. 
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As before stated, a large interval between files seems to be a sine gud 
non in the open, as a matter of safety; and in the hills, when seeking 
cover from rock to rock, as a matter of necessity. 

How then is a troop leader going to control and direct the fire of 17 
men who are occupying at the least 50 yards of front? It is recognised 
that the task is an impossible one, and the inclination now-a-days seems 
to be to try and substitute a line of well drilled, well trained sharp- 
shooters, all taught to work independently. Granted that this theory 
is sound, yet the man who has been taught to do little else than to 
adjust his sight as ordered and to fire in a company volley can hardly 
be expected to suddenly develop the ‘‘ field instincts ’’ of the ideal sharp- 
sltooter. 

The only way to {arrive at this perfection is to gradually reduce the 
fire unit until it comes down to the individual man. The troop then 
would seem to be too large, and it had better be rednced to at least a 
half. It has been shown that the division of the troop into 3 sections 
is already recognised in cavalry drill. At first sight a section of 4 to 8 
men, including a non-commissioned officer, might seem a trifle small, 
but it has several points in its favour— 

(a) It is better to employ a recognised division than to invent 
one for musketry purposes only, as, for example, the halftroop. 

(6) If the sections are too small or undesirable, it is quite easy to 
amalgamate them into a troop. 

(c) On the other hand, if a troop is too large, it is impossible to 
sub-divide it into sections unless the non-commissioned officers 
and men have been previously trained to it. 

Should a troop leader wish to detach a few men to hold a small posi- 
tion, or should he wish to retire by driblets, he cannot 4o it, as he can 
have no confidence in alot of untrained sowars and section commanders. 
Dafedars he certainly will have, but, unless they have been previously 
taught, they will be useless: and as long as the authorities look on the 
troop as the unit and 7fso facto the native officer as its leader, so long 
will the non-commissioned officers remain useless. Musketry is not a 
popular form of amusement in native cavalry, and there are so many 
other things to do that they are certainly con amore not going out of 
their way to teach all their non-commissioned officers to command 
troops. Regiments will think that they have almost more than done 
their duty when they have taught their legitimate troop leaders, the 
native officers. it is not hard to imagine what will happen when on 
service some of the native officers get knocked over, therefore it is 
most necessary that the section should be recognised as the fire unit, 
as this is the only method by which the authorities can ensure the 
proper training of the non-commissioned officers, and, moreover, it is 
the only way by which the non-commissioned officers are ever likely to 
get any practice. 

The real truth is, if one may judge from the Drill Book, the cavalry 
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authorities themselves do not take musketry very seriously, and this 
cue is only too willingly taken up by commanding officers of regiments. 
It is even reflected in the Native Army Musketry Regulations (para- 
graph 224): 

‘* Havildars should not fire with their section and when not com- 
manding, a section will assist in superintending: the duties of such 
supernumerary non-commissioned officers are only second in importance 
to those of the section commander, as they alone are in a position to 
see that the men understand and act upon the orders given them.’’ 
These are most excellent instructions for the infantry havildar, but the 
paragraph goes on to say—‘‘ Dafedars not commanding a troop will fall 
in and fire.”’ ° 

The logical question that arises is—why, if supervision is of such 
importance in the infantry, does it cease to be of any value or necessity 
in cavalry? It may also be remarked em passant that under normal 
conditions Dafedars never do command a troop. 

It is true the % squadron has 8 dafedars (but no naicks) to the 
company’s 5 havildars, but surely 1 dafedar might be left out to super- 
vise, as a troop and asection are about the same size. The fact that the 
troop is so small is the chief reason advanced for not further break- 
ing it up into three sections. It is argued that if it is necessary to 
split cavalry up into groups of 4 to 8 men, then the same applies to 
infantry. 

But it does not! and herein lies another ‘‘ Lesson from the War,”’ 
which is a point in favour of the section system. 

The war has taught us that the power of the rifle in the defence has 
enormously increased ; that smokeless powder has rendered it very hard 
to judge of the numbers of the defence and even of his position ; also that 
the cavalry carbine is practically as good as the infantry weapon. This 
being the case, it may be assumed that the possibilities and the value of 
dismounted fire by cavalry has enormously increased. 

But first let us consider what are the chief characteristics of the rdéle 
of dismounted cavalry as compared to infantry. Briefly, they are of the 
sheep in wolf’s clothing order—a question of bluff and brag, with one 
cavalry man trying to palm himself off as 5 infantry men. 

Imagine yourself on advanced guard or patrol and finding yourself un- 
der the fire of a long range weapon using smokeless powder. You wonder 
if it is infantry or cavalry. You get as near as his accurate weapon will 
allow, but you can see nothing; you think it must be held by strong 
parties of infantry, as the fire seems to come from a very extended front. 
In the meantime your general officer commanding is most anxious to 
push on, and all this means delay, uncertainty, doubt. Eventually a 
strong force is deployed and the enemy are driven out of their position. 
It is then discovered that it was only the cavalry ‘‘ sheep ’’ disguising 
himself as an infantry ‘‘ wolf’’ by firing from all over the place by little 
detached parties of sections. 
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But if the troop is to be the fire unit, they could only fire from one 
place and the enemy would soon discover that it was only cavalry 
‘*sheep ’’ and would at once set about turning it into ‘‘ mutton ’’ with- 
out the delay and uncertainty which the cavalry ‘‘ lambs,’’ z.¢., sections, 
caused them. 

‘\A propos of this game of brag, it would greatly facilitate matters if 
native cavalry wore khaki lungis, as at present the blue one quite 
‘gives them away.’’ 

On ordinary reconnaissances the patrol is usually a section. Here 
again they might do a lot of good by saving themselves or driving off 
the enemy by means of dismounted fire, and that fire would be greatly 
increased in value if in every patrol there was a thoroughly well-trained 
section commander. 

‘* Little and good ’’ is the maxim for cavalry fire, and as the num- 
bers are small, it must be counterbalanced by seeing that the fire tactics, 
fire control, and fire discipline of the smallest unit, z.e., the section, is 
as perfect as possible. 

It has been argued that having a section commander to every 4 or 5 
men is a waste of rifle power, and that he had better fall in and fire, 
but rapidity of fire or a great volume of fire is not the cavalryman’s 
réle. In his game of brag the 3 bullets dropped round the advanced 
guard has exactly the same effect as a dozen. 

When an engagement is pending the general officer commanding has 
first to decide how many men per yard he should use, 2.¢., is the fire, at 
any given spot, to be ‘‘ decisive or only preparatory and containing ’’? 
If the former, then the more rifles the better; if the latter, then you 
want fewer men and greater extension to reduce the casualties. 

The cavalry vé/e is almost invariably ‘‘ containing,’’ therefore the 
small sections under their own section commanders seem to be the ideal 
unit for cavalry and not the cumbersome troop with its unnecessary 
number of rifles and consequent large expenditure of ammunition. 

The 12 well controlled sections of a squadron would give far better 
result than 4 troops and would probably expend about half the amount 
of ammunition which is in itself an important point, as advanced 
cavalry have no reserve ammunition to fall back on. 

Finally, the disadvantages of the section system are practically m7/, 
because the sections can always be amalgamated into a troop as before. 
On the other hand, the disadvantages of the troop unit are—(a) usually 
too big and extended for proper control, (4) inability to detach small 
parties, (c) want of training among the non-commissioned officers, (d) 
not such strict fire control, (e) larger expenditure of ammunition, (/) 
inferior fire tactics, as the men are cramped up in one spot. 


WEST POINT. 
By Cor. C. W. LARNED, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 


(From the International Monthly.) 


AR as an art has not escaped the regulating force of modern 
\ \ industrial specialization. Starting as an instinct and the nat- 
ural business of the entire body of adult males, it has steadily 
shrunk in its scope until it has become, with the advance of 
civilization, a distinct profession and a special science. This is no less 
a fact even where, as in the continental system, an entire nation is 
under military tuition; for the tendency of modern conditions is to 
specialize the science of arms more and more, and to reduce its princi- 
ples to exact terms exactly in proportion to the growth of industrial 
expansion and scientific discovery. Not only has the mechanical en- 
ginery of war become more complex, and the problems of supply and 
mobilization more intricate in detail and precise in execution ; but the 
private soldier has to’ be taught more things, and is required to know 
them better than ever before. It is a painful thought, but it is unhap- 
pily a fact, that the only entirely consistent and approximately perfect 
organization in the social system is that of human destruction as exem- 
plified in the military hierarchy of Germany. As a working mechanism 
of human agencies it has no equal. 

So long as the forces which operate to bring political and industrial 
differences to the issue of arms continue to exist, it is entirely beside 
the mark to declaim against war and to decry the professional soldier ; 
and there are few forms of cant more depressing than the pious horror 
of commercial cut-throats for the brutal instincts of the military class in 
view of the patent fact that commercial greed is the vital principle of 
modern military armament. Industrial war does not differ in aggres- 
sive principles from the war of arms, and often its immediate results 
are not less cruel and disastrous, while its purposes are certainly more 
sordid and merciless ; and when, as in our day, the two are associated 
as master and tool such epithets, so long as chestnuts are hot, come with 
a bad grace from the monkey to the cat. War will cease to exist only 
with the conversion of the soul of the commercial and political man to 
the standard of the ethics of the millennium ; and, in the meanwhile, the 
more professional it is made and the more thoroughly its science is 
mastered, the more will its horrors be mitigated and its duration les- 
sened. 

That war is a science of details which must be mastered in advance is 
the lesson that Prussia has twice taught the modern world ; and Wash- 
ington, at the beginning of our national career, saw this clearly even 
under the less complex conditions of that day. In his last annual mes- 
sage to Congress he remarks: ‘‘ A thorough examination of the subject 
will evince that the art of war is both comprehensive and complicated ; 
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that it demands much previous study ; and that the possession of it in 
its most improved and perfect state, is always of great moment to the 
security of a nation.’’ 

From these considerations spring the raison d’etre of the military 
school ; and it is well to bear in mind that whatever be the policy of 
this nation as to the size or character of its military establishment, the 
necessity for the school is paramount. Indeed, the necessity for the 
school grows greater in proportion as the size of the standing army di- 
minishes; and an ideal condition, perhaps, for a republic would be a 
minimum armed force, and a maximum of thorough military instruction 
in high grade military schools; a large supply of accomplished officers 
distributed throughout the land ready at call to organize and lead the 
volunteer levies of the nation. At all times of military emergency the 
great embarrassment has been and will continue to be the lack of trained 
officers for the handling of these levies. There never was and probably 
will never be a lack of men. There are, of course, a considerable num- 
ber of civilians who feel abundantly competent to wear the straps and 
draw the pay of command from major to major-general ; and, equally of 
course, there always will be abundant lawmakers in times of emergency 
and excitement ready and willing to afford them the opportunity ; and, 
for this debauch of ‘‘ pull,’’ the country must always pay the price in 
early disaster and blunder; but this is a condition inherent in our insti- 
tutions, and the bitter lessons taught by each war's experience are 
speedily forgotten and whistled down the wind. 


* * * 
ITS CIVIL RECORD. 

On the 16th of March, 1902, the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, will have completed the first century of its existence. If 
the present second class should not lose any of its members, the total 
number of graduates from the institution will be 4135. Including the 
appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, provided by the 
bill pending at this writing, the total appropriations for the support of 
the Academy since its foundation aggregate $22,189,535.94 (about the 
cost for one year of the Regular army before enlargement), or an aver- 
age of $221,895.35 per year, and of $5366.25 per graduate. During this 
period its sons have served in one civil, and four foreign wars, and an 
almost uninterrupted Indian conflict; and in civil life they have held 
' almost every office of honor and trust in the gift of their fellow country- 
men from President of the United States and of the Confederate States, 
presidents of universities, railroads, and banks to mayors and legisla- 
tors, principals of schools and heads of minor corporations. They have 
been bishops and judges, distinguished clergymen, artists and lawyers, 
successful physicians, noted scientists, and civil engineers. In foreign 
lands they have been ambassadors, ministers plenipotentiary, consuls- 
general, and special envoys. 

Of its military record I shall have occasion to speak presently. I 
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desire for a moment to dwell upon some features of its relations and 
contribution to the civil and productive life of the nation. It will, per- 
haps, be of interest to compare the two following tables showing, on the 
one hand, the sources of its personnel and, on the other, the versatility 
of resource and adaptability to varied conditions of its graduates :— 

Summary, showing occupations, and number engaged in each, of 
parents of candidates for admission to the Military Academy, 1842 to 
1891, and of parents of cadets admitted to the Academy, from i892 to 
1899, inclusive :— 


Accountants, 3; agents, 62; architects, 5; artists, 4; auctioneer, 1; aud- 
itor, 1; author, 1. 

Baggagemaster. 1; bakers, 4; bankers and bank officers, 90; barbers, 4; 
bookkeepers, 18 ; brewers, 3; brokers, 40; builders, 2; butchers, 2. 

Capitalist, 1; chief of police, 1; city marshal, 1; clergymen, 128: clerks, 
go; clerk of House of Representatives, 1 ; collectors, 4 ; commercial travellers, 
13; cutlery commissioner, I ; conductors, 2; contractors, 38 ; cook, 1 ; cotton 
buyer, 1; county officers, 74, 

Dairymen, 2; detectives, 2; dentists, 14; distiller, 1 ; dock master, 1; dock 
commissioner, 1 ; draughtsman, 1 ; druggists, 13. 

Editors, 62 ; electroplater, 1 ; engineers, 36 ; engineers, civil, 13 ; engineers, 
mechanical, 10; engineers, locomotive, 3; engineer, stationary, 1; enlisted 
men, 4 ; express business, 2. 

Farmers and planters, 1149 ; fishing master, 1 ; foreman, 1. 

Gardeners, 3 ; general business, 5. 

Hatter, 1 ; heads of corporations, 10 ; hotel keepers, 55. 

Ice, 1 : importer, 1; inspectors of police, 2; inspectors of factories, 2; in- 
spector of buildings, 1 ; insurance business, 38 ; inventor, I. 

Jewelers, 3; journalists, 8 ; justice of the peace, 1. 

Laborers, 29 ; lawyers and judges, 645 ; letter carrier, 1 ; librarians, 2 ; litho- 
grapher, 1 ; liverymen, 15 ; lumbermen, 20. 

Manager of engines and boilers, 1 ; manager of brewery, I ; manager of land 
company, 1; manager of factory, 1; manufacturers, 151; marble dealer, 1 ; 
mechanics, 341 ; member of city board, 1 ; members of Congress, 32; member 
of state legislature, 1 ; merchants, 722 ; merchant tailor, 1 ; messenger, 1; imil- 
lers, 11; mining, 26; museum keeper, I; musicians, 2; musician, band 
leader, I. 

Newspaper correspondent, I; newspaper manager, I; no occupation, gr ; 
nurserymen, 6 

Officers of the army, 362; officers of the navy, 59 ; officers of volunteers, 21; 
oil business, 2 ; overseers, 2. 

Photographers, 6 ; physicians, 367; pilot 1; policemen, 7 ; police justices, 
2; politicians, 3; postmasters. 5 ; presidents of colleges, 4 ; presidents of insur- 
ance companies, 3 ; president of steam heating company, I ; president of manu- 
facturing company, 1; president of wire mill, 1 ; printers, 12; professors, 27 ; 
proprietor of elevator company, I ; publishers, 8. 

Railroad employees, 6; railroad officers, 13; ranchmen, 2; real estate, 37; 
restaurant keeper, I. 

Salesmen, 5; saloon-keeper. 1 ; school-teachers, 56; secretaries, 14 ; ship- 
captains, 25 ; speculators, 10 ; state officers. 27 ; steamboating, 1 ; steward, I ; 
stock dealers (cattle), 10; stocks, 1; stock raisers, 6; superintendent of 
factory, 1; superintendent of coal and iron company, | ; superintendents of 

works, 2; superintendent of mine, 1 ; superintendent of prisons, 1 ; super- 
intendent of railroad, 1 ; superintendents of schools. 4; superintendent of iron 
work, I ; surveyors, 5. 

Tanners, 2; teamster, 1 ; theatre manager, 1 ; teacher of music, 1 ; teacher 
of garment cutting, I. 

Undertakers, 5; unknown, 39; United States civil officers, 85. 

Wagon-master, 1 ; warden of prison, I. 
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TABLE SHOWING CIviIL OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF THE MILITARY 
ACADEMY PREVIOUS TO 1891. 


CULLUM’S REGISTER. 


President of the United States.... 1 
President of the Confederate States 1 
Members of Cabinet of President of 
Ministers from United States to 


II 
Chargés d’Affaires................ 2 
Consuls General and Consuls...... 
Members of the United States Sen- 

United States Civil Officers, Vari- 


Presidential Electors.......... ... 
Governors of States and Territories 14 


Principalsof Academies andSchools PH 

Regents and Chancellors of Educa- 


tional Institutions .. ..... .... 13 
Professors and Teachers .......... 
Superintendent of Coast Survey... 1 
Surveyors-General................ 
Chief Engineers of States........ 14 
Presidents of Railroads and wae 

porations ........... 
Chief Engineers of Railroads aa" 


Superintendents of Railroads and 
Treasurers and Receivers of Rail- 


Lieutenant-Governors of States and roads and Corporations.......... 21 
Members of State Legislatures .... 77 | Judges ..........0.cceceeeceeeess 13 
Presiding Officers, State Legisla- 185 
Members of Conventions to form 20 
State Constitutions. ............ 12 
State Officers, Various............ 
Adjutants, Inspectors, Quartermas- Farmers and Planters............. 228 
ter-Generals, Chief Engineers of 17 
States and Territories........... 24 | Bank Presidents........... ...... 8 
Officers of State Militia........... 145 | Bank Officers........... ... ccc 21 
121 


It will Le seen at a glance that no institution in the land, not except- 
ing Congress, is at once so representative of every condition and locality, 
so purely democratic. It will also be observed that no institution, how- 
ever liberal, can show a more plastic conformity to varied conditions and 
requirements than is shown by this list of distinguished successes in 
every walk of civil life. It is a mathematical refutation of the assertion 
that a military education unfits for civil functions and occupations. 
Since the compilation of this list in 1890, nearly every one of the higher 
officers excepting that of the chief executive has had added occupants 
from graduates ; ambassadors, ministers, judges, members of national 
and state legislature, chancellors of universities, etc., etc. The proved 
integrity and discipline of mind and habit engendered at West Point 
make their mark and bring their price wherever applied. 

No better illustration of the value of these qualities in positions of 
trust and professional responsibility can be found than in the work of 
the Engineer Corps of the U.S. Army. This corps is wholly composed 
of graduates of the Military Academy, and its control has been in their 
hands from the beginning. Indeed, by the law of their creation the 
Engineer Corps and the Military Academy were identical. ‘‘ And be it 
further enacted, that the said Corps (Engineers) when so organized, 
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shall be stationed at West Point, in the State of New York, and shall 
constitute a military academy.’’ (Act of March 16, 1802.) 

Since that date the work of this corps has been more and more of a 
civil nature, embracing the control of the great river and harbor im- 
provements, boundary surveys, construction of great public buildings, 
including the National Capitol, Public Library, Washington Monu- 
ment, and many more undertakings of a purely civil character. During 
this long period of nearly a century, the public moneys disbursed in 
civil operations by this small body of officers has aggregated the enor- 
mous sum of $405,898,159.30, without the loss to the Government of a 
single dollar, and with but one accusation against an officer. To this 
record of civil work must also be added the very large disbursements 
for military purposes increasing the aggregate very greatly—certainly 
to not less than $500,000,000.00, 


AN EXAMPLE For Crivi_ Courts.—A Manila dispatch says that the 
three officers implicated in frauds in the Commissary Department less 
than three months ago, have been tried, convicted, sentenced and put 
in prison. Thisis because they were tried by a court which is not tram- 
melled by the devices which usually impede the processes of justice in 
civil criminal courts. The offenders were tried by a court-martial com- 
posed of more intelligent men, as a whole, than sit on juries to try crim- 
inals in civil courts. The accused is allowed to have counsel, but his 
counsel is not permitted to waste time in arguing objections and in taking 
irrelevant testimony. 

The insanity dodge has no_place in such acourt ; the medical expert 
is not tolerated. The one question considered concerns the guilt or in- 
nocence of the accused. To that end the investigation is directed, and 
with a fair lawyer for judge-advocate and an interested court the facts 
are usually ascertained without delay and with a clearness that might 
be an example to the civil courts. When the testimony is in the verdict 
is rendered and the sentence pronounced, and the accused, if convicted, 
begins to work out the penalty as soon as the penalty is affirmed by the 
reviewing officers. The three officers accused of frauds in the Commis- 
sary Department are now in prison under sentence. Suppose a man accused 
of defrauding the State or a county had been indicted three months ago 
in a civil court, would he now be working out his sentence? 

The Journal would not advocate the substitution of the court-martial 
for the civil court; nevertheless, it must be seen that the civil courts 
for the trial of men accused of the more heinous crimes would possess 
public confidence in a larger degree than they do if their procedure could 
be divested of seemingly irrelevant methods and unfair devices to clear 
the guilty. No reform is more needed than in the procedure in criminal 
courts by which the effort is made to divert the attention of juries from 
the guilt of the accused by all sorts of devices to appeal to sympathy 
and prejudice.—/ndianapolis Journal. 
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THE MOBILITY OF ARTILLERY. 


By CAPTAIN CITARLES STIRLING, R. F. A. 
(Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.) 


_s British Army has in the last year learnt many lessons from 
the Boers; the cavalry have thrown away their swords and 
lances, and taken the rifle; the infantry have been mounted on 

horses and bicycles, but the artillery, the conservative branch 
of the Service, is dying hard, it is still fighting innovations, it is loath 
to acknowledge that the Boer Artillery is in South Africa a more mobile 
force than itself, that the mule is the animal for draught and not the 
horse. 

For the last year Gunners have been watching the Boer guns limber 
up, go off in a cloud of dust at a gallop and known that it was impossi- 
ble to follow them, having probably had a long march that morning and 
the draught horses being incapable of another effort. 

Many steps have been taken to render the artillery more mobile. 
We have seen batteries horsed with double teams for their guns and the 
detachments all mounted on draught horses. Weights have been cut 
as much as possible. The harness has in many cases been to a large 
extent discarded from off the off horses, and some batteries have Scotch 
carts to carry the wallets, cloaks and blankets of all riding horses. 
These arrangements have all been found to be improvements, and the 
two latter the saving of much horseflesh. But even still the result is 
the same, guns cannot keep up with the mounted trooper. Cavalry and 
M.I. can lose 30 per cent. of their horses, and yet be still an useful unit, 
while if the artillery lose the same percentage they are useless. The 
expenditure in horseflesh is enormous, and 30 per cent. by no means a 
very unusual proportion. 

At the Indian Cavalry Manceuvres in 1898-99 the R.H.A. Batteries 
with their horses in the pink of condition kept up for ten days, and did 
all that was asked of them, but at the end of that time they marched 
out of Delhi with about 30 per cent. of their horses lame, and with their 
gunners mounted on guns and wagons.* 

During the present war a R.H.A. section whose establishment is 46 
horses, and which for the last four months has been trekking continually, 
has received 73 remounts, and has at present a considerable number of 
horses unfit for hard work. 

A few instances may now be recorded where mules have shewn their 
superiority to horses under the same conditions :— 

A force of mounted infantry with a R.H.A. section attached was 
working with the Colonial Division which had its own C.M.R. 15-pr. 
Battery drawn by mules with it. The former came in touch with a 
 *it is to be noted, however, that in India the Horse Artillery have not got the 12-pr. of 6 
ewt.—C. S. 
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commando after a 20 mile march, the latter being some 5 miles behind, 
and trotting on another four or five miles came into action for half an 
hour against the enemy. When they eventually limbered up, and 
about a mile further were going up a hill, the C.M.R. Battery trotted 
past them, the mules going strong, while the R.A. horses were very 
distressed. 

Another instance :—A force with a R.H.A. section attached, whose 
horses were exceptionally good and very fit, did a march averaging 25 
miles a day (including one fight), which meant fast moving for guns 
for 1o days. The weather was very hot, the country hilly, sandy, and 
there was no grazing. Horses got 8 lbs. of oats daily, except the last 3 
days, when they got 6 lbs. of wheat. The transport mules got 3 lbs. 
daily. On the eleventh day the horses were so exhausted that mules 
were taken from the transport and put into the guns, and the force that 
day marched 25 miles at 5% miles an hour. The mules came along 
easily, while it was with difficulty that the horses could keep up, even 
though they were not in draught at all. One Mounted Infantry regi- 
ment, 300 strong, lost 30 horses on that march. 

From this it will be seen that for draught purposes the mule is a 
superior anima] to the horse, and that guns can keep up with mounted 
troops when pulled by mules more easily than when pulled by horses. 

These remarks have been written for South Africa, but they apply to 
every country. And the point to be remembered is that at present the 
guns when pulled by horses cannot get to the place they are wanted in 
time and that with mules they can. 


RussIAN CAVALRY.—With a view to encouraging skill in the use of 
the arme blanche in their cavalry, the Russian military authorities have 
ordered that four prizes shall be awarded every year to the troopers in 
each regiment who display the greatest skill with the sword. The first 
prize is a watch and chain, with a portrait of the Czar, and of the value 
of 20 roubles. The second prize is also a watch, but without the por- 
trait, and is valued at 15 roubles ; while the third and fourth prizes con- 
sist of 10 and 5 roubles respectively. Thus the prizes for each regiment 
will be worth 50 roubles, while for those of the whole of the cavalry 6090 
roubles will be required. The competition is to take place each year 
immediately before the summer drills begin. Ten men are to be selected 
by a committee from each squadron, These will in the first place com- 
pete among themselves, the four winners from each squadron going on 
for the regimental competition. Marks are to be given not only for the 
number of actual hits, but also for style, strength of cut, quickness of 
thrust, and skill in parrying. 
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te SEE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THIS NUMBER OF JOURNAL: 
“AMENDMENT TO CONSTITU- 


TION” AND “NEW PRIZES.” 


Comment and Criticism. 


‘¢ Field Service and the National Guard Officer.’’ 
G. 0. No. 9, Headqrs. National Guard, S.N.Y., Sept. 20, 1901. 


(EXTRACT. ) 
x * 

IV. Schools of Instruction for officers and non-commissioned officers 
will be ordered resumed by the respective commanding officers, whose 
attention is called to G.O.11; par. 24 and 25 G. O. 12, 5, 1900 and 
C. 8, e.s. N. G., which are still in force, and to the article entitled 
‘*Field Service and the National Guard Officer,’’ by Captain A. Mili- 
nowski, published in the JouRNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITU- 
TION of September, rgor. * * * * 

By command of Major-General RoE, 
STEPHEN H. OLIN, 
Asst. Adjt.-Gen. 


Bvt. Brig.~Gen. Fred. Phisterer, Act’g Adjt.-Gen., S. N. Y. 

I have read with great interest Captain Milinowski’s article on 
‘‘Field Service and the National Guard Officer.’’ The article is full of 
interest and valuable advice and suggestions, and should be read by 
every officer, and for that matter, by every non-commissioned officer, of 
the National Guard. 

Field service was instituted in this State in 1895, and has been con- 
tinued ever since, except in 1898, so that now every organization has 
had at least one tour of it. If the appropriation made by the United 
States were also available for the payment of expenses incurred through 
field and camp service, and the necessary preparatory instruction, more 


and constantly better work could be done in that direction. I heartily’ 


commend the article and its spirit. 
Adjutant-General's Office, 
Albany, September 6th, rgor. 
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Adjutant-General M. H. Byers, State of lowa. 

I have carefully read the article in the September number of your 
valuable journal written by Captain A. Milinowski, and agree with him 
theoretically, but it is high grade for the National Guard, as at present 
organized. In this State, as in most States, the officers are elected by 
the members of the Guard, In the State of Iowa, we require the officers 
elected to pass an examination before a Military Examining Board be- 
fore they can be commissioned. This, in some respects, insures us a 
better class of officers. Officers of the Guard are generally energetic and 
enthusiastic in their work, but are all men of other business, and on ac- 
count of the meagre pay they receive, they cannot devote the time to 
qualify themselves as they do in the Regular army. In my judgment, 
the Regular army and the National Guard should be in closer touch with 
each other. What is to the interests of one is also to the advantage of 
the other. In this State we have frequently had Regular troops camped 
with us, and have received great benefit from that method, and Regular 
army officers, who have been on duty in this State, have given our 
Guard valuable advice and instruction, and have also been benefitted 
themselves. I am an enthusiast in practice marches, field manceuvres, 
outpost duty, advance and rear guard, and in this State it has been the 
practice to instruct in these manceuvres. As suggested in the Captain's 
article, we have had battle formations and field marches by sending out 
a battalion or regiment into the country, the commanding officer 
thereof locating his troops for defense, and then sending out the remain- 
der of the troops to locate and rout them if possible. This experience 
has been very beneficial to the Guard in my judgment. My idea is, 
that the general government should pay more attention to the National 
Guard of the several States, and encourage them in a substantial man- 
ner, requiring the Guard to go into camp with Regular troops, under 
command of competent and experienced officers of the Regular army, 
the Guard to be required to use the same kind of blanks for reports, etc., 
as are used in the Regular army, and the expense of said encampment 
to be paid by the general government. Rigid discipline is what is needed 
in the Guard, and a well disciplined soldier is always a good soldier. 

I am heartily in favor of the School of Instruction for the National 
Guard officers under competent officers of the Regular army, and believe 
that the general government should provide such a school, and pay the 
expense thereof and require attendance thereat, as the general gov- 
ernment will be the beneficiaries eventually. 

Adjutant-General’'s Office, 
Des Moines, September 30th, 1gor. 


Inspector General Elbert Wheeler, New Hampshire. 
The suggestions by Capt. Milinowski for practical study and field 
work by the National Guard officer are exceedingly valuable. They in- 
volve, with too many organizations, a radical, yet absolutely necessary 
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step in advance, but along practical lines. They only require, however, 
that each officer shall anticipate, as far as his intelligence or capacity 
shall permit, conditions and problems which he must meet in actual 
field service. He should be set to thinking about and working out these 
problems. Under intelligent direction they will greatly interest him. 
He will see, by comparison, the insignificance, the unsatisfactoriness of 
parade-ground manceuvres, when he has come to understand by experi- 
ence, by successful issue, the value of applying principles which such 
development will show are indispensable. 

I cannot agree with the Captain’s statement that ‘‘the outbreak of 
the Spanish War found the National Guard officers just as incompetent 
in this important branch as was the case in 1861.’’ It may have been 
true in many States, but was far from being so in many others. Nota 
few officers in 1898 and previously, had been close students of field 
work, and had exemplified it to a degree never attempted in the decade 
previous to 1861. The ‘‘ inefficiency of officers in field service,’’ as de- 
monstrated in 1898, was certainly obvious. ‘This must be unreservedly 
admitted, but not the comparison. Marked advances are clearly appar- 
ent to all conversant with the character of work being done during the 
two periods mentioned. The inefficiency still obtaining must continue 
to be expected until systematic and unremitting attention is given to 
the work desired. Practice only makes perfect. Besides work, the prob- 
lem involves a degree of equipment found in but few States. Probably 
not until the general government increases its annual allowance to the 
States, and gives them the benefit of details of competent and enthusi- 
astic officers from the Regular army, whose duties shall be largely in- 
structive and supervisory, will marked advance in this direction become 
general. The assembling of National Guard with Regular troops in 
considerable numbers, will enable instructive object lessons to be given. 

It seems not inappropriate to suggest that the practical knowledge 
of Volunteer officers in the early days of the war with Spain, was not 
an exact index of such knowledge among the more progressive officers 
of the National Guard in the respective States from which they came. 
Selections were too often made through political or other influence than 
military efficiency. Seniority of commission, which does not always 
insure the greatest advance in the military art, sometimes determined 
them. If it be the main purpose in such emergencies to call to the 
nation’s defense or aid, the best forces aud talents available, selections 
should be determined strictly by demonstrated or probable military 
efficiency. Several cases are known to the writer where ex-officers of 
the army, graduates of the Military Academy, with excellent records in 
both and in the National Guard subsequently, offered their services to 
State or Government, or both, and from the latter received not even the 
courtesy of an acknowledgment of such tender. If education means 
anything, it should be availed of in a body of willing officers and men 
needing nothing so much as intelligent instruction and direction. 


‘ 
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Lieut.-Col. Jasper Ewing Brady, 23d Regt., N. G. S. N. Y. 

I have read with much pleasure Captain Milinowski’s excellent and 
timely article on the Field Service training of the National Guard officer, 
which appeared in the last number of the JouRNAL. I have spent a 
number of years of my life in the military service of the United States 
and since my resignation therefrom two years ago I have been connected, 
in a more or less intimate capacity, with the National Guard of the State 
of New York. 

It is a well-known fact that the mastering of the drill book and the 
tactical movements does not make a soldier. That is the easiest part 
of the military profession and almost any man of ordinary intelligence 
can learn his drill in a proficient manner. But beyond this are the thou- 
sand and one details that a man must know in order to be a practical 
soldier. Most important to my mind, is the instruction in the field, 
assimilating as far as possible the actual conditions of modern war. 
Assuming then that the National Guard of this country in time of war 
is to be the second line, as it were, of the military forces of the country, 
what is necessary to place them in such a state of proficiency so as to 
preclude the long training of the volunteer camps? The training of the 
officer so that he can intelligently perform any duty he may be called 
upon todo. In the winter during the indoor season the officers should 
have a regular weekly lyceum on the same order as is had in the Regular 
army. Before actively entering the National Guard I treated this subject 
extensively in a paper on ‘‘ The Army Lyceum as applied to the National 
Guard ’’ and read before the National Guard Association in Albany, N. Y. 
Since my election to the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 23d Regiment I have 
endeavored to have adopted the ideas mentioned in the paper. The suc- 
cess has been wonderful. For example, last season, each Monday night 
after routine headquarters work had been transacted, all officers were 
required to attend the Lyceum session. The course of study included 
Wagner's ‘‘ Security and Information,’’ and Beach’s ‘‘ Manual of Field 
Engineering ’’ in so far as it pertained to Hasty Entrenchments, Road 
Building and Camping. Illustrations were made very graphic by means 
of an earth table eight feet long, four feet wide and eight inches deep. 
Thus in explaining the construction of shelter trenches, one was made 
at the same time. In this way a vivid picture of what the trench really 
was, was immediately indelibly impressed on the officer’s mind. In addi- 
tion to these studies, each officer was compelled to select a subject and 
prepare a paper of not less than 2000 words on something pertaining to 
military profession. The papers prepared were without exception of a 
very high order and many of them reached the pinnacle of deep brilliant 
thought. During the coming season these papers will all be read and dis- 
cussion invited. In the recent issue of an order outlining the season's 
work, General Barnes, commanding the regiment, gives the programme 
of the Lyceum season. The school will be organized with a President and 
Secretary on the lines adopted in the Regular army. Recitations weekly 
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beginning ato p. M. Monday subjects; review of Security and Infor- 
mation and Beach’s Manual of Engineering. A thorough study of the 
rudiments of Military Topography and map making as demonstrated by 
Root’s Topography. The study of Grand Campaigns with blackboard 
demonstrations, and Camp Hygiene and care of troops in the field. In 
addition to all this another paper by each officer. Does not all this seem 
strange in a National Guard regiment? And yet it is so and we further 
contemp!ate the purchase of a set of ‘‘ Kriegsspiel ’’ and having the great 
war game regularly played. You will notice I have left out all reference 
to the drill book, papers, and regulations. Those are subjects to be 
learned in the company and battalion organization. It is a matter of 
extreme regret that we cannot go out each year on a ten-day practice 
march by regiments so as to apply in reality the problems worked out in 
the school room. 

It was somewhat in fear and trembling that such an extensive plan 
of instruction was attempted, but the officers were willing and anxious 
to learn and their interest still holds. It is a proof that the National 
Guard officer is in the service of his State not simply to put on a hand- 
some uniform and appear in the ‘‘ pomp and glitter of the parade,’’ but 
also that he desires to so perfect himself, that when his country calls 
upon him he will be in such shape as to render it invaluable service. 
The nearer the perfect soldier he becomes, the greater will be his value. 

One other thought; in each regiment there should be a thoroughly 
trained and scientific soldier. There are living in all the large cities a 
number of retired Regular army officers who are abundantly able to do 
National Guard duty. Their services as instructors can be made of great 
value, and if the organizations themselves do not care to give them rank 
commensurate with their service in the army they might be detailed for 
service as instructors as they now are to many schools. 

All the National Guard officer wants is to be properly trained and 
led and he becomes a most important addition to the military service 
of the country. 


Major Charles J. Lydecker, 7th Regt., N. G. S. N.Y. 

The article of Captain A. Milinowski is most interesting and sugges- 
tive to the officers of the National Guard who have had some opportun- 
ity of participating in field service, and of observing its benefit, and 
there is no doubt that it will stimulate study on the part of many who 
have already tried to master the elementary questions of camp life and 
camp hygiene. 

There is a fascination about life in the open and special interest will 
be taken by National Guardsmen in exercises which stimulate actual 
war service. 

Field service, when used in so broad a sense as our author uses it, 
comprising field marches, and field marches based on comprehended 
‘tactical situations,’’ plans of study for yearly courses, theoretical, but 
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combined with practical application, the game of war, including the 
study of maps, and the preparation of orders for accomplishing the suc- 
cessful movements of bodies in the field, if taught thoroughly, means 
imparting an exceptionai education to an officer. How many Regular 
army officers are proficient in all those branches? It is a compliment to 
be graciously received that the State soldiery are deemed worthy and 
capable of its reception, although no doubt our author does not mean 
that it should not have a modified character, since he deals more partic- 
ularly with the theoretical part of it. 

Upon a first reading of the article the impression derived was that 
too ambitious a plan was advocated, and one of too theoretical a 
character. 

Experience in the National Guard teaches that all lessons must be es- 
sentially practical, and that purely theoretical work will not and cannot 
be very earnestly prosecuted. National Guardsmen who claim to know 
much about the Art of War and tactical situations should be made to 
show their credentials. That service alone cannot be their school. 

Reading the meaning of Captain Milinowski’s suggestions to cover 
the care and handling of troops, in all the exactions of campaigning, 
whether it be on the march, or in camp, or in the line of security, or in- 
formation, or battle tactics, or manceuvring, there is no doubt that most 
interesting hall work properly graded, can and will be done on those 
lines. 

Officers of the Regular army on seeing intelligent State troops in 
camps of instruction, have been frequently known to say that if they 
could have their instruction for a time they would accomplish very 
much. National Guardsman are usually flattered somewhat by what 
they are told ; however, those who are wise appreciate many limitations 
in their military existence, and content themselves with well doing in 
the elements, and they make no pretensions as tacticians or strategists. 
Whatever is done in field service instruction by National Guardsmen 
should therefore be done with judicious regard to the possibilities, and 
as far as possible with practical instruction in details. 

The State of New York has set a standard under the wise conserva- 
tism of General Charles F. Roe for instruction in the elements of field 
service, which is elementary and progressive, and theoretical work is 
finding its place there. 

The objection to undertaking too much with amateurs is that failure 
is inevitable. A National Guard regiment which is put into the field 
for instruction and sent upon a two weeks’ campaign, with its daily 
marching, unpacking, pitching, policing, cooking, guard duty, cleaning 
and repacking is likely to have a contingent that will thereafter seek 
retirement and civil life, satisfied that they have had a lesson that they 
will not forget. Before the end of two weeks, the glamour of fighting 
will vanish, although the officers may have worked hard to make the 
men comprehend the reason for the exertion. 
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The National Guard officers are so nearly of the same class as the 
men, that they cannot exact the performance of the work which practi- 
cal field service requires, for any length of time, for mere education. 

The commanding officer and other officers of the National Guard of 
New York have given some thought to this matter, and are planning to 
accomplish some of the instruction suggested by Captain Milinowski. 
General Smith, commanding the 1st Brigade, has proposed the organi- 
zation of parties of officers who shall cover an extended territory, simu- 
lating various arms of the service, and different strengths of command, 
thus developing tactical situations and solutions. 

Opportunities to accompany troops on the march such as that of the 
writer, who accompanied the 11th Battery U. S. A., by the courtesy of 
the commanding officer, Captain William A. Coffin, on a seven-day 
march to Montauk, afford an experience most instructive. Members of 
the National Guard could hardly have managed the mule teams with 
the dangerous jerk-line as these men did, without smashing all the 
poles, and the road making and other labors which I have seen National 
Guardsmen perform most efficiently, when on active duty, would, if just 
for practice, have caused a lack of cheerfulness. 

A volunteer who pays his way and gives his services must be under- 
stood in his exact capacity, whether he be officer or enlisted man, and 
must work for ends he can accomplish, hence we should not make a pro- 
fession like that of the trained soldier, an accomplishment to be taken 
up between the hours of civil occupations, except with diffidence and 
great caution. 

The National Guard officer is one of the most valuable citizens in the 
community, and he will fully appreciate opportunities to learn about 
field service in all the details, which the State can afford to illustrate, 
and we are greatly indebted to our author for advocating this study. 


Captain Philip Little, Corps of Cadets M. V. M. (formerly Engr.:d Brig.) 

It is with great diffidence that I accept the invitation of the Military 
Service Institution to write a paper on an article by an officer so well 
versed in his subject as Captain Milinowski. As I read the paper the 
writer’s text is ‘‘ Preparedness ’’? and upon that point, and that only, 
I shall make my comments. 

At the risk of contradiction from some, it must be admitted that the 
chief fault of the Volunteer Militia is a lack of preparation in detail of 
field service to be taken up during the tour of duty in camp. By ‘field 
service,’’ I include all work during the time spent under canvas. To 
make such tours of duty of the utmost profit, the planning should com- 
mence months beforehand. As soon as one tour of duty is finished, the 
plans for the next should commence, the problems laid out and worked 
out. Here comes in the use of ‘‘ Krieg-Spiel.’’ I am of the opinion 
that the organizations going on duty should be made to take their tents 
and camp equipage from their points of departure, thus making the 
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‘field service ’’ commence at the very outset. In this manner the com- 
mand would become thoroughly conversant with the transportation of 
all material of war as in actual service. It should be taught to be self- 
supporting. To those who are not conversant with the workings of 
‘* Krieg-Spiel,'’ the word appears full of unknown and imagined hor- 
rors. In fact, it is the best method of bringing the ‘field ’’ to us, as 
suggested by Captain Milinowski, that could possibly be imagined, and 
now that the complicated tables have been eliminated its simplicity de- 
pends upon the knowledge of the men playing it. ‘ Krieg-Spiel’’ is 
not for the officer who looks upon the annual tour of duty as a picnic, 
nor is it of necessity for the ‘‘ grind,’’ but for the man who goes into 
the service with the idea of learning one of the finest professions, that 
of arms. Let the work and problems of the following tour of duty be 
laid out. An estimate of the number of men to be carried into the field 
must in a measure be assumed. The work of transporting the com- 
mand, with all its impedimenta, should as a matter of education be ex- 
plained to all the officers ; to the new ones because they should know it 
and to the older ones so that they should be reminded of the difficulties 
attending the quartermaster’s department at all times, but especially 
when only put into operation once a year. Line officers are inclined to 
think that the quartermaster’s department, and commissary depart- 
ment are under the care of an allwise Providence, which should enable 
them to do anything at any time without any difficulty. This having 
been done, the problems should be taken up and worked out on the map 
by ‘‘ Krieg-Spiel.’’ The problems should include the start for, and re- 
turn to, camp. Parallel with this the line officers should be taking up 
the work in drills called for by the map work. This should be done in 
detail so as to prepare them for the actual duty. Records should be 
kept, and the work of the separate units noted at the officers’ meetings. 
Here is a whole winter’s work before you to be carried out to the 
smallest detail permissible with practicability. This can be done by 
any intelligent set of officers, and there is but little doubt but that if 
the matter was properly presented, that the National Government 
would supply Regular officers from time to time to supervise the work. 
The Volunteer Militia officer needs to be told what not to do more than 
any one thing. He should not do useless work, for that means an ac- 
cumulation of errors, and that means discouragement. The trained 
assistance of the Regular, combined with his own enthusiasm and intelli- 
gence, would do wonders, and when the Volunteer Militia was called 
into the field, or its officers volunteered for service, a homogeneous force 
would be produced capable of attaining the highest ends and producing 
the aim of war, viz.: To concentrate the best possible trained force, at 
the right time, at the right place. 
Captain Herbert Barry, Squadron A., N. G. S. N. Y. 

The invitation of the Publication Committee to submit comments 

upon the article of Captain Milinowski on Field Service and the National 
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Guard officer is accepted with pleasure. The subject is one of more 
than common importance to the National Guard ; and the instructive 
and suggestive article of Captain Milinowski cannot fail to be of inter- 
est. The following comments are confined to the method of carrying 
out Captain Milinowski’s suggestions and the great importance of action 
by the National Government. 

The National Guard should have a higher destiny than to figure in 
processions and parades or to aid in suppressing domestic disorders. 
The justification of its existence is its potential incorporation with the 
army as one of the defenses of the nation; its effectiveness in this réle 
is the measure of its value. Drawn from all portions of the community, 
from every line of civil occupation, it may and should stand as the ideal 
of a trained citizen soldiery, a potent factor in the nation’s strength; 
no effort should be spared in effecting this result. The National Guard, 
if properly trained and utilized, may be a bulwark to the nation; unless 
properly prepared, it will prove a broken reed when the stress of trial 
falls. 

The relation—or perhaps more properly stated, the lack of relation, 
—of the National Guard officers to the Federal establishment, at present 
existing is unfortunate. The jealousy of the original States toward the 
Federal Government and the strong prejudice against a standing army, 
and against vesting in the Federal Government control of the military 
power in time of peace, is responsible for some of the defects in the 
present system. The Constitution exhibits the compromise made with 
these views in the provision that Congress shall have power : 

‘*To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the 
officers and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress.’’ 

The appointment of officers and their military education, are there- 
fore powers retained by the respective States, and these powers have al- 
ways been exercised by them and not by the general government. 

The result is unfortunate, for in few if any of the States are the facil- 
ities adequate for educating National Guard officers in the duties which 
they would be called upon to perform in the event of war, and neither 
can uniformity of training be accomplished, nor a high standard of ex- 
cellence maintained as effectually, through the efforts of a large number 
of State organizations as if the subject were under the sole control of the 
national authorities. 

The matters discussed in Captain Milinowski’s article are precisely 
those as to which the facilities supplied by the States are least adequate, 
and as the author well says, these points of an officer's education are the 
most important in the event of war. Education in the duties of an offi- 
cer when called into the field are of prime importance if he and his or- 
ganization are to be of any value under conditions of modern warfare ; 
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and yet this education is the least provided for and the most difficult to 
attain under existing conditions. 

Much may undoubtedly be done by officers through individual study 
and combined action within their respective organizations. At best, 
such efforts must fail to reach many important features of instruction, 
and as human nature is constituted, it would indeed be surprising if 
more than a fraction of the entire number should take up and consistently 
pursue such a course. To supplement private study and the work of 
different individual organizations, the several States should and do en- 
deavor to provide instructions in these most necessary features of an offi- 
cer’s education ; but the facilities at command of the State are less than 
those controiled by the Federal Government, and the results, even 
where most is done, fall far short of what might be desired. 

When it is considered that the training of the National Guard has as 
its ultimate and highest end the preparation of that force for service in 
time of war, and when it is further considered that the individual States 
have no power to declare or wage war, and that in the event of war the 
control of this force upon being called into service, passes entirely to 
the Federal Government, the propriety of having the preparation and 
education of that force in some degree at least directed by the Federal 
Government is obvious. Particularly in respect to those duties which 
will fall upon the officers of the National Guard when entering the ser- 
vice of the Federal Government, the education and the instruction 
should be shared by that government. 

Despite the constitutional restrictions, this can be accomplished. 
The Federal Government already supplies arms and equipment and dis- 
tributes appropriations for the National Guards of the various States, 
and officers of the Regular army are detailed to attend and report upon 
the instruction, particularly during the times when organizations are 
sent to camps of instruction. So far as the writer is aware, the assign- 
ment of such an officer has always been most cordially received. If the 
Federal Government should proceed further and provide for a course of 
instruction for National Guard officers by, or under the direction of offi- 
cers of the Regular army, the codperation of the State authorities hardly 
could be doubted. If, however, for any cause there were a failure of co- 
operation in the first instance, it could be readily secured by making 
the appropriations and supplies received from the Federal Government 
dependent upon it. 

The Federal Government wisely prepares the officers of the army for 
their calling by careful and rigid training at West Point and upon grad- 
uation they receive a further practical education while in the subaltern 
grades. The result gives the army line officers of high efficiency. But 
the Regular army is wholly inadequate to the conduct of even a defens- 
ive war. Hard upon the rupture of relations must come the summons 
to the reserve resources of the nation ; obviously foremost of these is 
the National Guard. Once in federal service, Regulars and National 
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Guard are on like footing—may have like parts to play, must be inter- 
changeable. The nation must rely for the results that require trained 
officers and men upon the education received at the hands of the various 
States. The adequacy of their respective training is in inverse propor- 
tion to their added responsibilities. The education of the officer upon 
whom grave responsibilities will rest, is relatively advanced much less 
than that of the enlisted men. An enlisted man may be made a good 
soldier in a relatively short space of time; the training of the officer to 
be thorough, should be long. 

From another standpoint, it is most important that the training otf 
National Guard officers should be under the direction of the Federal 
Government. The staff departments of the army are adapted for the 
care of the army upon its peace footing. In time of war, the vastly in- 
creased volume of work involved in the care for the Regular army alone 
would probably occupy the staff departments to their full capacity. The 
necessary work of caring for the new forces called into service in time 
of war would be entirely beyond the capacity of these departments upon 
their peace footing. To reinforce them, officers must be drawn either 
from the Regular army—to its injury by the depletion of its officers—or 
they must be taken from civil life. The advantage of having men who, 
by previous training could adequately fill such posts is manifest ; the 
lack of them has produced an unenviable record in the history of our 
former wars. Upon the outbreak of war, some confusion is inevitable 
from the new and enormously increased demands for supplies of all 
kinds and for transportation, added to the labor of intelligently direct- 
ing and making dispositions for such large bodies of men. When to 
this is added the natural ignorance and unfamiliarity of civilian ap- 
pointees unused to the duties of their new positions, confusion, mis- 
management and loss must result. 

The education of National Guard officers should include such features 
as will enable them should the necessity arise, to act efficiently in staff 
duties as well aa in the command of men. 


Lieut. Col. E. A. Forbes, LL.B., 2d Regt Inf. N. G. Cal. (late Major 8th 
Cal. Inf, U.S V.) 

The excellent article of Captain Milinowski on ‘‘ Field Service and 
the National Guard Officer ’’ which appeared in the September JouRNAL, 
MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, affords food for thought for military 
men and patriots who are anxious for an efficient reserve in time of our 
country’s danger. In our future wars of any magnitude, our country 
must do as it has done in the past, z.e., depend mainly upon the volun- 
teers who are numerous enough to organize a great army from. This 
volunteer army must be officered. If of any size, it cannot be officered 
from the Regular establishment. It is said that the efficiency of many 
of the Regular organizations was considerably impaired during the late 
war with Spain by lack of officers occasioned by staff and other details 
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made necessary by the mustering in of the volunteers ; yet suppose calls 
had been made for 500,000, or more, volunteers, which contingency would 
occur in case of our engaging in war with a first-class power. That 
would mean, that we would require probably 25,000 officers or more, 
according to the call, not above the grade of colonel. Besides, there is 
no reason why the Regular army, which should be our well equipped, 
well officered first line of resistance or advance, should have its efficiency 
impaired by denuding it of its officers at a critical time, and when they 
are most needed with their own organizations. In addition to this the 
National Guard officer with any pride, who has spent portions of many 
years of his life, and large sums from his private funds, in attempting 
to perfect an efficient military body, without any return except the hope 
that some day he may be able to serve his country with it, naturally re- 
sents the idea when the time for action arrives, of being ‘‘ turned down,”’ 
without a chance for examination as to his fitness, for a stranger who 
is to get the credit in history of this expended energy and money. 
Frequently the men share in this resentment. 

A number of the required officers for a hastily raised large army 
could be obtained from the colleges or secondary schools. In most of 
these institutions of learning, which are excellent as auxilliaries as far 
as they reach, the military duties are compulsory upon all able bodied 
male students, and no matter how distasteful to the student, he must 
go through with them. Unless conditions have changed materially in 
the colleges during the last few years, the drill is the one thing about 
the college exercises that the average student feels is not in the line of 
studies, and that he feels justified in evading. Colleges will not make offi- 
cers out of students who have no military inclinations, and all such will 
not be heard of in the army after graduation, but will seek other chan- 
nels to fame or fortune. Those who have military inclinations will be 
greatly benefitted, and will be of inestimable value as officers to their 
government in time of war, for their military predilections will soon 
carry them into the army ; however, this latter class will probably be 
limited in numbers. Therefore, where must we search for the bulk of 
our officers with army training, be it ever so little, for a large volunteer 
army, without disrupting the Regular army? There is but one place, 
and that is among the National Guard officers. 

How shall matters be shaped that the National Guard officers will be 
most efficient for field and other service in case of an emergency, and 
are the instructive remedies suggested by Captain Milinowski practical 
under present conditions? This brings us to a consideration of the 
present and past conditions of the average National Guard officer. What 
inducements are now held out to a National Guard officer? The day of 
high cockades, loud uniforms bedizened with ornaments and brass but- 
tons, the camp dance platforms, and other society concomitants has 
passed, and they have become generally obsolete in the National Guard, 
and in their places have come the more serviceable but less ornamental 
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campaign hat, service or khaki uniform, the U. S. blanket, the canteen, 
haversack, meat can and shelter tent. The pleasures and social events 
of the camp which drew many men to enlist, have given way for the 
hard work which only draws military enthusiasts. How is the average 
National Guard officer made? A young American of 18 or 20 years, 
fresh from the high school or academy, and frequently from college, 
brimful of patriotism, joins the National Guard. In nine cases out of 
ten, if you examine his family tree, you will find that his military 
inclinations are hereditary, and that in the tree’s branches are the epi- 
taphs of many soldiers. 

By steady attendance at drills, mostly after a hard day’s work at his 
civil vocation and frequently after a long ride ‘nto town from the farm, 
by close study of the drill regulations and of the guard manual, about 
all the military books that he has access to, he finally attracts the 
attention of his captain and is promoted along the non-commissioned 
path until a vacancy occurs in a lieutenancy. He is then elected by 
his comrades to that position, and in a vast majority of cases he is 
elected because he is the very best enlisted man in the company. And 
let us here digress long enough to disagree with the many criticisms 
that have heretofore appeared in public print against this elective sys- 
tem in the National Guard. Whatever may have been said against this 
system as being pernicious to discipline, it has been the observation of 
the writer after 21 years of service in the National Guard that not only 
the officers of the regiment but the men of the company are ashamed of 
poor and ignorant superior officers and especially by comparison when 
doing duty in camp with other regiments, and that they are equally 
proud of their efficient officers. As a result of this feeling the most 
efficient soldiers are usually elected, and are elected by the persons best 
qualified to judge in so far as any State authority is concerned. The 
personal equation or inefficient popularity does not cut the figure that 
it is commonly supposed to in such cases. It is safe to state that in a 
vast majority of cases during the last war where governors rejected 
National Guard officers for political appointees with powerful political 
recommendations, the Government got the worst of the bargain. But 
to return,—this newly elected lieutenant begins now to realize his im- 
portance and that he may be called to lead his platoon against the 
enemy. His reading becomes more extensive; he gets interested in 
Wagner’s works, he studies camp sanitation and the ration, the prob- 
lems of transportation, hasty intrenchments, field engineering, military 
law, scouting and outpost work, and in the western regiments takes 
great interest in having his men trained to be excellent shots. He 
works along for years and becomes a captain, and then his real troubles 
begin; he tries to have the best company in the regiment; the other 
captains of the regiment are trying to have the same thing ; he is told 
by those civilians who are too ‘‘ high-toned ’’ to belong to the ‘‘ militia, ’’ 
and who dub him a ‘“‘ tin-soldier,’’ what an awful contrast there is be- 
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tween his command and a company of ‘‘ Regulars.’’ Every once ina 
while a new general officer is appointed over him, frequently one who 
saw service as a private in the Civil War, aud who never had anything to 
do with the National Guard in his life. Of course, everything has been 
running too lax in militia circles, according to his ideas, and he is going 
to put things on a Regular army basis at once. A new discipline cor- 
responding with that which Sherman had when ‘“‘ marching through 
Georgia,’’ or which obtained when Joe Hooker came out of the Wilder- 
ness, or wherever the new general happened to serve, is to be inaugu- 
rated. Unusual and novel orders are issued tending to throw all 
adopted plans into confusion. A reorganization is ordered to meet 
some impracticable whim. Of course this does not always occur and 
the National Guard are frequently blessed with level-headed efficient 
general officers. New staff officers who never drilled a day in their 
lives come around and give the captain ‘‘ pointers ’’ on how to drill and 
how to keep his books and how to have discipline. His reports are 
sent back to him indorsed with elaborate invitations of his attention to 
Order number so-and-so, etc. The captain is ordered to do all kinds 
of things and there is no money with which to do them. And after a 
season of confusion it is discovered by the new appointee that he can- 
not make a Regular army out of the National Guard, and matters drop 
back in the old groove. The National Guard captain must depend on 
the State allowance—on the liberality of the Legislature—for what he 
gets from his Government is only about $5 annually to eack soldier, and 
that is very properly taken in the shape of supplies. The Legislature 
meets—the ‘‘ honest farmer ’’ is there to ‘‘ keep down taxes ’’; the 
trades-union member from the city has it ‘‘ in for the militia ’’ because 
they are called out when his constituents go on a strike. The facetious 
member arises and remarks that he don’t see much use in making large 
appropriations for ‘‘ tin soldiers,’’ because if there is to be any fighting 
we will have to call out the Regulars. The sturdy captain braves the 
storm of sarcasm and insulting criticism and gives entertainments to 
raise money, solicits money from the business men of the town to pre- 
vent the company from being removed, spends his own money freely for 
his company and for the comfort and convenience of hismen. He studies 
and works to make both ends meet and still keeps his company attract- 
ive enough so that young men will join and stay in it; buys books and 
studies them on military subjects other than mere drill and guard duty, 
so as to be well informed among his brother officers at the next annual 
State camp; takes his men to neighboring towns to engage in target 
shooting contests with other companies, when he knows that his claims 
for subsistences and transportation will be rejected; stints himself and 
his family, if he have one, to keep his company together and to try and 
make it efficient, uses all kinds of tact among his men in lieu of a guard- 
house to maintain discipline; and, after years, comes to be recognized 
as the best line officer in the regiment and he eventually is elected by 
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his fellow officers along the line to colonel; here his troubles do not 
cease, for he keeps up the struggle to maintain his pride—his regiment 
—as the best in the State. If he is rich—it must come by inheritance— 
because he cannot save it while a captain. If in moderate circumstances 
—his expenses as a colonel of a regiment will soon reduce him to pov- 
erty ; and all for what ?—because this man is a natural soldier—his in- 
clinations are that way—and his country has made a loss that he did 
not have the benefit of governmental assistance. He spends the best 
years of his life, all his money, buys his own clothes, arms, food and 
ammunition, works without pay, absents himself from his business for 
weeks at a time in an endeavor to learn and to teach according to his 
light the art of war, and overlooks the jeers and criticisms of the un- 
thinking, the ignorant and the vicious ; he carries himself with dignity, 
perfects himself and all those who will associate with him as best he 
can with the limited means at his command and endeavors to become 
the best soldier possible, that he may be ready to offer up his services 
and his life to his country in her hour of peril. Such is the character 
of the average National Guard officer, not of all, but of .the average. 
The Regular army officer knows little of the tribulations of the National 
Guard officer or he would marvel that the latter was of any use what- 
ever. 

The war of his generation has come. The opportunity for which the 
National Guard officer has endeavored to perfect himself through years 
of individual effort, practically unassisted by his Government and for 
which he has spent his own hard earnings, and which he feared would 
not come before he retired, has arrived. 

The stern reality is before him. He cannot wait to write, but he 
volunteers with his regiment by telegraph. His ardor is cooled when 
he is informed that his ambitions are too high; that never having been 
on the ‘firing line,’’ or never having been in the Regular army, he 
should be content with a captaincy ; that for the good of the service he 
should step down several notches and let some man better qualified and 
who has had better opportunities take his place. And by the light of 
his past experience, if he should desire to continue a military career, he 
is apprised of the fact that if he makes a good fight and shows up as an | 
excellent officer in the field, and he is still alive, physically sound, well 
enough educated and youthful, he may get as high as a lieutenancy in i 
the Regular army when he returns. 

In many instances, notably in the western States, from which came 
the bulk of that splendid army of riflemen—the 8th Army Corps—in the 
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last war, the companies of the regiment are scattered over half of a large 

State with probably only one company located at headquarters, making 

it necessary to incur heavy travelling expenses and several days’ loss of { 
time to attend each meeting of the officers’ school. Can this reasonably 4 
be expected of the National Guard officer under the foregoing condi- 

tions ? 
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No truer statements has Captain Milinowski made, than ‘‘that 
there hardly exists any connection between the Regular army and the 
National Guard as far as the training of officers is concerned, is deplora- 
ble and short-sighted,’’ and also that ‘‘ those detailed for such service 
(instructing National Guard officers) should be the most able and expe- 
rienced officers, who will best discern what it is imperative to know and 
what may be dispensed with.’’ This latter unfortunately is not always 
done, but frequently the officer who can be best spared from his regi- 
ment gets the instructing detail, and sometimes no detail at all is made. 

If the respective opportunities for instruction are considered, a com- 
parison between the German officers of the Reserve and Landwehr who 
have a year of active service under experienced instructors and the sub- 
sequent shorter terms at the expense of their government, and the Na- 
tional Guard officers struggling for information in the dark with a few 
days among themselves in camp every year or two must be merely a 
suggestion and no more. Of course, from this we would except those 
National Guard officers who saw United States service recently, for they 
received much valuable practical instruction and their return and the 
benefit of their experience to the National Guard are of great value. 

Undoubtedly field marches are great instructors in field service and 
surpass the camp of instruction. A field march has more of reality and 
brings out the resources of both officers and men. Perplexing difficul- 
ties of many kinds are encountered that have to be overcome ; unlooked 
for obstacles are met with that have to be surmounted on the moment 
and which call for the exercise of the genius and soldierly qualities of 
both officers and men to a much greater extent than does a camp of in- 
struction. The problems of transportation and of rations, the making 
of distance and saving of time without exhausting the troops, the taking 
care of the disabled, the miscalculations and mistakes in orders, all be- 
come real and vital and the consequences and results of a poorly or well 
conducted field march are keenly felt and appreciated at the time and 
are impressed so as to be long remembered. An excellent practice in 
field service and map making is to have the officers commanding unfa- 
miliar with the territory over which they are to march or manceuvre 
their commands, except as to what information they receive from the 
study of maps of the territory furnished by map making patrols pre- 
viously sent over the ground. This was practiced with great success by 
the volunteers at Vancouver Barracks in 1898. It produces a double 
test,—a test of the accuracy and worth of the maps and a test of the of- 
ficers’ ability to read a map and to follow it upon the ground correctly. 
The blunders are decided upon the ground and the consequences felt at 
the time. 

Any officer who has taken a field march with a National Guard regi- 
ment and has attempted to receive accurate detailed and descriptive in- 
formation from his scouts and advance guard regarding the terrain or 
anything else, where it comes to him after having passed through sev- 
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eral mouths, and who has attempted to send specific orders back in the 
same manner, can fully appreciate and agree with Capt. Milinowski’s 
statement that ‘‘ To give good intelligible orders, is not, by any means 
any easy matter,’’ and it might be added that to receive good and intel- 
ligible information is not by any means an easy matter. A field march 
and its attendant exercises exposes the blunders in orders as nothing 
else does in time of peace, and gives an excellent opportunity for the 
practice of ‘‘ Security and Information,’’ and is the most practical and 
expeditious teacher within the reach of the National Guard officer. Of 
the ten days usually allowed the National Guard for encampment but 
three should be spent in or around camp, the other seven days should 
be spent on the march. 

The distribution of carefully selected military literature by the State 
or Government among the National Guard officers would be an excellent 
thing as far as it goes. 

The additional time and expense required of the National Guard of- 
ficer under his existing condition, from his isolated stations in the west- 
ern States, to attend officers’ schools with frequency enough to be of any 
material avail to him are obstacles that appear seriously in the way of the 
consummation of Capt. Milinowski’s excellent plan for theoretical in- 
struction. Such a plan would probably be excellent in large cities or 
in thickly settled communities where the officers could easily get together. 

The real remedy for the National Guard officer, if more efficiency is 
to be obtained, is for Congress to realize that there is such a thing as a 
National Guard in the United States and make it what its name implies, 
—not 40 or more bands of State militia, subject to the liberality or parsi- 
mony of their respective legislatures for their existence (the Legislature 
of Nevada refused to make any appropriation two years ago) and subject 
to being turned inside out and remodelled after a new fashion after every 
State election and the appointment of every new commander, and accord- 
ing to his own ideas without regard to any previous uniformity. Under 
such conditions the National Guard cannot be much more than what it 
is. If new national laws are needed, let them be passed. If the Con- 
stitution has to be amended let it be amended. Let there be actual field 
service in which the Regular and the National Guardsman march together 
for a month each year and during which time the National Guardsman 
shall be paid as well as the Regular. Let the Regular officer and the 
National Guard officer soldier together for that month, and let the Regu- 
lar officers act as instructors both in theory and practice and then we will 
havea National Guard and National Guard officers. Let the Government 
control the troops during this period of service and also pay for it. No 
nation on earth has an army whose efficiency it can depend upon, unless 
it looks after it and its welfare, and certainly the maintenance of a safe 
and efficient reserve is a subject worthy of the most serious considera- 
tion by our law makers in these days of wars and uncertainty. 

Marysville, California. 
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Colonel J. M. Rice, formerly I. R. P. Illinois N. G. 

I had read the article of Capt. Milinowski with great interest, before 
being asked to comment upon it. To mention the good points would 
simply be to re-write the article. 

In order to bring the National Guard of the several States to the 
highest state of efficiency, several things are necessary. Members of the 
National Guard should feel that it is organized for the purpose of mak- 
ing it an efficient army in case of war ; that the things they are required 
to learn, are the things they will be required to know and practice in 
case of war; and that the things they do, are the things, as nearly as 
possible, they will be required to do in case of war. Very great care 
indeed should be given to the organization of the staff as well as to the 
selection of the officers to fill the various other positions, and even of the 
material of the rank and file, for in the National Guard, the officers are pro- 
moted from the ranks. Founded upon these principles, a National Guard 
can be made to compare creditably with any military organization, except 
where the other troops have had the advantage of war experience, and 
if properly managed, the National Guard wiil have even that advantage 
whenever our nation has been engaged in a recent war. 

The Guard must believe that, in case of war, they will be relied upon 
in the first instance to assist largely in maintaining the war, and that 
they must be ready at all times, to go as they are at the time organized 
and equipped, to meet the enemy wherever he may be found. Officers 
and men who cannot go on the shortest notice should not be encouraged 
to become members of the Guard. Officers should feel that, in case of 
war, the lives of their comrades, the success of our arms, and the glory 
of our nation, will depend upon their ability and efficiency in the posi- 
tions they hold, and that to hold the positions and not be competent to 
fill them would be a public disgrace. Thus only can soldiers be made. 

Field manceuvres are necessary in order that every individual in the 
command shall see and feel that it is an army completely ready for 
action, without habitation or locality, and at home wherever it is to- 
gether, and that the centre of the world is its headquarters’ flag. In this 
way the National Guard would learn to know and feel its own strength 
and that altogether it constituted one powerful machine. Each individ- 
ual besides learning his own duty would learn to have perfect confi- 
dence that others in their places, know, and will discharge their duties. 
This constitutes the real esprit de corps. The pride that a soldier feels in 
his organization is a part of it, but it is only a part, and not the best 
part either. 

The best part is the mutual /rust and confidence that soldiers, who 
have camped, endured and fought together, feel in each other. This 
makes the difference between veteran corps and raw troops, and it is a 
great difference. This feeling cannot be acquired by the study of books, 
nor by reading about one another, nor in company drill. It can only be 
gained by seeing the entire command discharging the duties that they 
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will have to discharge in case of war, and seeing them do it well. The 
unity of command and the necessity of prompt obedience must be ex- 
emplified, illustrated and impressed upon the minds of every soldier of 
every rank. For this purpose nothing is so good as field manceuvres. 
Ability to act as a unit is the characteristic of a good army. One com- 
mander and an able and experienced staff are necessary for this. 

All officers should have a general knowledge of staff duty that they 
may understand at once what the staff has a right to require of them, 
and what they may expect from the staff; and the staff should be care- 
fully selected and well instructed in their duties. The General's staff 
are his ‘‘eyes and ears,’’ his ‘‘ hands and mouth,’’ and they must be 
well trained. They are to an army what the general superintendent and 
managers are to a large business enterprise of any sort. They are neces- 
sary in moving an army to the front as well as during the war. They 
are very necessary for the development of an army in time of peace, and 
to assist in such service as soldiers may be called upon to perform at 
home. It is in the General and General’s staff that the Guard and the 
volunteer army too, have more often failed than elsewhere. Even the 
gallant Light Brigade made a vain, foolish and disastrous charge as the 
result of the mistake of a staff officer. Good staff officers are not easily 
found, but with care and close observation of the character and ability of 
officers a fairly good staff may be selected during manceuvres from those 
whose delight is in honorable duties honorably performed, men who 
would fully realize the responsibilities they assume, men of sufficient 
intensity of purpose to keep them ever active in studying the foundation 
principles necessary to be understood in their positions. Staff officers 
should be selected from the line in order that they may have a full un- 
derstanding of the duties and feelings of the other officers, as well as 
of the enlisted men, and be in mutual sympathy and accord with them. 

Preparatory to the field manceuvres it will be necessary for the gen- 
eral staff to select the ground over which the manceuvres shall take 
place. No consent is necessary to secure the right to march over the 
public highways, but the consent of owners should be had in advance 
in order to manceuvre over private ground. These grounds should be 
selected so as to present the various features apt to be encountered in 
case of actual war, the consent of owners should be obtained, the ground 
platted and mapped, and the general nature of the manceuvres pub- 
lished long enough in advance to allow the officers of the command to 
study over the situation and learn, if possible, what they are expected 
to do. 

Prospective camp grounds must be selected, and water, wood, straw, 
and other necessities for camping secured in advance of the encampment 
so that the soldiers can go into and break camp without any unnecessary 
confusion or loss of time. This will cost something, but it will be well 
worth all it will cost. 

For many men it is almost impossible to understand a military move- 
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ment from a printed text, or a lecture, until something of the kind has 
actually been done or executed in their presence. To read about move- 
ments, the like of which have not been seen, is to read in a foreign or 
unknown language to most men. The exemplification of what is 
written in the field manceuvres will make the written text intelligible 
and interesting. In this way, what is read will be understood, and it 
will not be fully understood otherwise. The officer will read with inter- 
est concerning movements that he has seen executed, and also concern- 
ing those he expects in the near future to execute. In this way the 
regimental and battalion officers’ schools will be made profitable and at- 
tractive. 

Once in two years the entire National Guard of a State, or at least a 
whole brigade of it of the various arms of the service, ought to be brought 
out together and the whole eight days of the summer exercises devoted 
to field manceuvres. Eight or ten days is all the Guard can spare from 
home in anyone year. These exercises ought to be conducted as nearly 
as possible in the same way that a campaign is conducted in time of 
war. The men should be supplied with the entire field equipage of 
wagons, tents, cooking utensils, hospital tent, ambulance, hospital 
corps, signal corps, and engineer corps, with the necessary tools, and 
the exercises should be on ground of sufficiently large extent to enable 
them to march, and camp, and manceuvre, and conduct as nearly as 
possible the attack and defense of positions. In marching they should 
throw out their vedettes and skirmish lines, should have their advance 
guard and rear guard, and in all respects conform to what is required of 
an army serving in an enemy's country. : 

Every State should have a National Guard Association, composed of 
all of the officers who have the requisite intelligence and interest to 
take part in such an association. Its meetings should extend over two 
or three days each year, and all of the time be assiduously devoted to 
military studies. Papers might be read by officers on military subjects, 
and commented upon very briefly. A considerable part of the time 
should be given to brief comments on the manceuvres of the previous 
year, and preparations for the manceuvres shortly to follow. Staff offi- 
cers should be required to outline as fully as possible the duties that 
they expect to perform, and should be prepared to answer questions in 
regard to them, so that when the manceuvres take place there shall be 
no mistakes or breaks of any sort. 

There is nothing so demoralizing to soldiers as to stand and wait, 
suffering inconveniences and privations and loss of valuable time, and 
know that it is because their superiors have made a mistake, or are at a 
loss to know what they should do; and nothing so creates confidence 
and insures discipline and establishes the proper esprit de corps, as to see 
that the officers in charge know exactly what is expected of them, and 
how to discharge their duties in such a way that every object desired 
may be promptly and easily accomplished. Every officer should know 
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just how much time it requires to execute a movement under given cir- 
cumstances, so that he can put his command where wanted at the pre- 
cise time required, neither before nor after, and not worry his men or 
unnecessarily disturb their rest. 

The manceuvres will give vitality and efficiency to these officers’ 
schools, and the schools will make these manceuvres a success. These 
studies will awaken the greater interest because it will be seen that all 
that is learned in them or from the books, is necessary and will be nec- 
essary to the proper action of the army in time of war, and the men and 
officers should feel that they will not be troubled with, or their time 
wasted upon, anything that is not necessary in case of actual service. 
They should feel that the things they are learning and doing, are the 
things they will have to know and do when in the face of an enemy in 
a hostile country. Squad drill and company drill, rifle shooting, and 
many other duties of the company and the company officers, are neces- 
sary to complete the soldier, but they all can be, and they all ought to 
be, attended to at the home station of the company. The manceuvres 
will determine whether or not this has been done, and will compel the 
various companies to attend to them or be dropped from the National 
Guard. Care must be taken not to exhaust the men too much. An en- 
campment early in the afternoon with an opportunity for company offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers to instruct the men as to all kinds 
of camp duties as illustrated before their eyes, and for officers’ schools 
to comment upon what has been and what is to be done, would be best. 

The Chautauqua plan as suggested by Capt. Milinowski, seems to be 
avery good one, and if a periodical something like the Chautauqguan 
were published, it might be accompanied with a map showing the 
ground for the approaching manceuvres, and propositions and sugges- 
tions of movements to be executed, and the succeeding numbers might 
give the solutions of these propositions. Each officer receiving his monthly 
periodical, would be interested to work out these suggestions, and when 
the solutions proposed by others were published, he would be interested 
in comparing his own with those given in the paper. In this way interest, 
dignity, and importance would attach to the position and duties of a 
National Guard officer. Any intelligent man of ability, character, and 
attainment would feel that the studies were worthy of the exercise of all 
his powers and that during the manceuvres, his ability and attainments 
would be manifested and recognized. Such a man would be encouraged 
to become a member of, and retain his membership in, the National 
Guard. 

The process of selection and the placing of officers in the places for 
which they are best fitted, would go on from time to time without wait- 
ing for the rush of war, and the manceuvres would be of incalculable value 
for this purpose. They would tend to separate and retain men of 
military taste and ability, and eliminate men whose chief characteristics 
were love for politics, picnics, and parades. Soldiers, like poets, are 
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born, rather than made. They are improved and developed by experi- 
ence and effort. The higher the standard of requirement, the higher the 
class of men who would be willing to accept the positions. Reduce the 
standard until nothing is required of a company officer, except that he 
be a good drill master and a good first sergeant, and men will be secured 
with ability for no higher place, and men of more ability, character, and 
attainments, will feel that the place is not worthy of them, and they will 
retire at the first opportunity. The Guard is created as much by man- 
aging it so as to afford scope for the exercise of a high order of ability 
and thereby securing men of that class, as it is by the development of 
them afterwards. Many kinds of business call for the exercise of nearly 
all of the talents that are required in a military officer. 

Business principles are necessary in war. During the Civil War the 
men who attained the highest rank were those who had left the army 
and were engaged in civil pursuits when the war broke out. Among 
this number are Generals Grant, Sherman, McClellan, Rosecrans, Scho- 
field, and others. The quartermaster department is one of the most im- 
portant, and during the Civil War the most prominent quartermaster 
and master of transportation was Col. Thomas Scott, a civilian. During 
the Spanish War, the Surgeon-general of the Illinois Guard entering the 
United States service, was at once placed in a position of the very high- 
est responsibility. Major-General Loyd Wheaton, now in the Philip- 
pines, at the outbreak of the Civil War was an enlisted man in the 
National Blues, a militia company in Peoria, and went into that war as 
its first sergeant. This company furnished two brigadier-generals, four 
colonels, and thirty other commissioned officers for that war, besides the 
present commander of our army in northern Luzon. 

One advantage of the summer manceuvres would be that it would 
make it necessary that the troops be provided with all the equipments 
necessary for a campaign, and if they were not so supplied, it woul 
emphasize that fact, and it might induce the National Guard themselves 
and the people of the several States, to request and urge their represen- 
tatives in Congress as well as in the State Legislatures, to at once pro- 
vide the necessary arms and equipments, so that incase of another war, 
we would not find the soldiers in camp for weeks and months without 
sufficient uniforms, tents, camp equipage, or arms, as they were imme- 
diately after the outbreak of the Spanish War. The National Guard 
should be so equipped that they might move at once, and sufficient 
stores should be on hand to fully supply them when they should, by re- 
enlisting retired members fill their regiments to the maximum ; for wars 
nowadays between well organized nations are generally very short, and 
the victory is likely to be to the one that is able to strike efficiently 
quickest. Surely our State and national governments have sufficient 
business sense and sufficient appreciation of the value of human life, to 
so provide that for each good man's life that is imperilled, the Govern- 
ment will, at least, be willing to pay for and imperil one rifle of the best 
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make, and all that is necessary to arm and equip one soldier, if the ne- 
cessity for it is properly impressed upon them in advance. 

In one respect I would modify the theory of Captain Milinowski, or 
suggest an alternative. He seems to think that in case of a war, it will 
be necessary to select the officers for the volunteer army from the Na- 
tional Guard. I believe that in case of another war, the Guard of each 
of the States ought to be, and would be, merely ordered by the President 
into the service of the United States at once, as they would be at that 
time organized, or if not that, then that they would at least go into the 
service of the United States in the same way the National Guard of IIli- 
nois went into the Spanish War. They simply filled up the National 
Guard regiments by reénlisting, as far as possible, the trained ex-mem- 
bers of the Guard who had retired, and then securing the necessary new 
recruits. In this way the regiments went into the service of the United 
States, organized precisely as they were, with the same officers filling 
the same positions, and several of these regiments did good service in 
Cuba and Porto Rico. They have returned to the State of Illinois, re- 
entered the service of the State, still retaining the same organization 
and the same officers they had before and during the Spanish War, to a 
large extent. Thus the experience of that war is utilized and perma- 
nently secured to the fullest extent, to the great benefit of the State. 
Of course the Guard is perpetually changing, and these regiments have 
changed, but probably not more than they would have done if there had 
been no war, and if there should be another war, they firmly believe and 
expect that they will be the first to go to the front, and with their pres- 
ent organization. 

If it is the avowed understanding at all times, that men and officers 
who enter the Guard are to be ready to move at once at the call of the 
President, to serve wherever they may be ordered, the regiments will 
be filled with men so prepared. With this understanding, the best men 
would enter the service for this purpose, men who would be unwilling 
to give their time, thought, and energy to military exercises if they be- 
lieved that, in case of war, they would be compelled to take their 
chances with politicians for positions at the front. 

There is nothing in the Constitution or. law to prevent the President 
from ordering the National Guard, without reénlistment, to serve any 
place in the world, and ordering them to perform any service that may 
reasonably be required of any army. This principle was recognized in 
a bill pending at the outbreak of the Spanish War, in both the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, which had been unan- 
imously approved by committees of both houses, and would have passed 
if that war had not occurred, providing that the National Guard might 
be called into the service of the United States at once by order of the 
President to ‘‘ serve wherever ordered within or without the territory of 
the United States.’’ This principle was also recognized in the third 
clause of the declaration of war with Spain, which ‘‘ directed and em- 
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powered '’ the President, besides using the entire land and naval forces 
of the United States, ‘‘to call into the actual service of the United 
States the militia of the several States, to such an extent as may be nec- 
essary to carry these resolutions into effect.’’ 

The Guard of Illinois, I am sure, and I believe that of the other 
States, if they were organized on a proper basis also, would feel them- 
selves honored by being called upon for this purpose in case of neces- 
sity, and greatly wronged if they were not. For the Spanish War, the 
regiments of the Illinois Guard reported at Springfield within thirty- 
eight hours after the call of the President, each regiment more than 
twelve hundred strong, and they were ready, as far as the personnel 
were concerned, to go anywhere in the world the President should order 
them, and they would do the same thing again under like circumstances. 
They are the future volunteer army already enlisted and prepared and 
waiting orders from the President. 

Peoria, Illinois. 


‘Supply and Distribution.’’ 
By A Santiago Veteran. 

The two articles in the September edition of the JouRNAL or THE 
MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, on the subject of ‘‘ Supply and Distri- 
bution,’’ the one under the heading of ‘‘ 1898,’’ by Brig-Gen’l Thomas 
M. Anderson, the other of ‘* 1901,’’ by Capt. Carroll A. Devol, Quarter- 
master, certainly make most interesting reading, and I wish that they 
might be perpetuated, as object lessons, lest forgetfulness, or lack of 
knowledge in time to come, might reproduce such hard experiences as 
are cited by General Anderson in ‘‘ 1898.”’ 

The similar troubles encountered by our army of Santiago, do not 
differ in the main from the account of the first Philippine expedition. 
Preparations for the Cuban War, leisurely begun, terminated in a rush 
for the transports by the last of the three divisions to be moved from 
Tampa. Peremptory orders from Washington provided for the sailing 
of the vessels on a fixed date, or as soon as 10,000 troops could be got 
aboard. After dark, or about 9 Pp. M., a staff officer notified the General 
commanding the last division referred to, that his command must 
be on board the transports, at the port, by daybreak on the follow- 
ing morning, or it would be left behind. Vain efforts were made 
to communicate with the Quartermaster, responsible for the wagon 
transportation (which had been concentrated under the army head- 
quarters’ disposition) in order to move our absolutely necessary im- 
pedimenta to the train. Finally, wagons, with worn-out mules at- 
tached, were luckily discovered, abandoned along the streets, improvised 
drivers were assigned, and—well! ‘‘ we got there,’’ God only knows 
how, though we only remember some very forcible language which, we 
pray, that He did not record, and it was ‘‘all aboard,’’ by a little after 
sun up with ‘‘room "’ (?) for so many companies on ‘‘ this, and so many 
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on that transport,’’ till finally we were all provided for—though in a 
very mixed state, due, of course, to insufficient vessels. and the neces- 
sity for great expedition. But the labor of that night is remembered by 
the 1st Division as a horrid nightmare. The reports of operations after 
landing, are matters of official record and need no repetition. The bat- 
tle, for all, began on July ist, and till after the surrender, on the 17th, 
our noble little army lay exposed in the trenches without shelter; wet 
by the cold dews of nights and the almost daily rains by day, and 
scorched by the fierce rays of the sun between times ; provided with 
such rations as it was possible to deliver on the line with insypfficient 
transportation, that became doubly so when provision had to be made 
for the refugees from the city of Santiago. Many a sick (yellow fever 
patients included) and wounded man doubtless hates to recall his suffer- 
ings on the way to the field hospitals, in the jolting army wagons, on 
the way back for food at the base of supplies. And, so, we recall the 
weary tramps afoot, after water in the San Juan River, and the sad spec- 
tacle of the poor worn-out men, creeping back with each his load of 
filled canteens, and others staggering along with pieces of wood, pro- 
cured from far in the rear (from sugar mills, etc.), for individual cook- 
ing, done principally in tomato cans, for lack of the camp kettles left 
behind on the transports. For orders had been issued that nothing 
should be carried from the transports by the troops, except what could 
be conveyed by each on his own person. And this order was literally 
carried out, and I can still see a certain chief division surgeon, lame at 
that, and his three assistants, plodding along, each under a load of hos- 
pital supplies, leading their horses, also loaded down, to improvise the 
hospital arrangements, well to the front, which were available on the 
morning of July rst, for those wounded early in the action. Dear old 
surgeon Marshall W. Wood! If the recording angel does not bespeak 
a seat, well up on high, for you, it can only be that he was worn out 
with the sights that he toosaw. General Anderson points a moral in page 
204 of the September JouRNAL, when he alludes to the detaching of cer- 
tain valuable staff officers, to make them general officers for the line, and 
on one in the line can deny the ability of many that were so made ; 
neither can it be denied that many a worthy line officer, that had strug- 
gled—in the rut of the profession. forsomany, many years—to fit himself 
for service in battle, was denied the chance which the more favored 
staff got. But two of the supply departments were ably represented, 
one in each, in the army of Santiago. Officers to serve as adjutant 
generals, etc., etc., were detailed from theline. But enough! Success 
attended the efforts of that glorious little army ; and let us hope that— 
even in a Republic—it got, and may still have, credit for its services. 
By “‘ Progress.’’ 

Having read General Anderson’s remarks on ‘‘ Supply and Distribu- 
tion ’’ with care, I am satisfied that there is something to be said on the 
subject beside ‘‘ cold facts.’’ 
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Having been a member of the ‘‘ First Expedition,’’ I am prepared to 
say that General Anderson has stated the ‘‘facts’’ pretty accurately, 
although more might have been told and some reasons given. 

In the first place, the depot quartermaster, at San Francisco, had the 
work of five men thrown suddenly upon his shoulders, and it was impos- 
sible for him to attend to it as it should have been done. Being natur- 
ally ambitious, and unfortunately low in rank, he could not ask for 
help, as any assistance sent would be of higher rank—would have been 
in charge, and could have claimed the credit, if there were any. 

The selection of men for the important positions were left to the 
wishes of individual commanders, or to chance, whereas, the heads of 
departments should have known those best fitted for the work and in- 
sisted upon having them detailed for the work. As it was, the chief 
quartermaster of the largest army in the field was ajunior major, whose 
whole experience in the Department was as overseer of the prison at 
Leavenworth. The depot quartermaster at San Francisco was a junior 
captain; the quartermaster of the first expedition was a captain and the 
second expedition was without a quartermaster. The third expedition 
brought the chief quartermaster and three volunteer quartermasters 
without experience or clerks. The chief commissary was a captain ; 
the commissary of the first expedition was a first lieutenant of infantry ; 
the commissary of second expedition was a volunteer from civil life. 

As General Anderson says, the cascoes and steam launches were in 
the hands of the navy; and though nearly every vessel had its regula- 
tion steam launch, it also had a captured Spanish launch moored at its 
side, while the quartermaster, when the gunboat Rapido was needed by 
the navy, had to depend on a native banca, 

It is fair to say, however, that in spite of the drawbacks and lack of 
conveniences, the officers of the supply departments were resourceful, 
and there was never a time when troops did not have supplies and 
shelter. 

The faults pointed out by General Anderson undoubtedly existed, 
and were due to one fact alone, that is, ‘‘ centralization.’’ For years 
prior to the Spanish War, all the authority of the supply departments 
was concentrated in Washington. Not a dollar could be expended 
without authority of the Secretary of War. A building could not be 
located without consent of the Quartermaster-General. In fact, an esti- 
mate for shade trees had to be accompanied by a plat, showing the pro- 
posed location for each tree. 

Chief quartermasters of departments, after thirty years’ service be- 
came simply ‘‘rubber stamps’’ that made their marks on papers that 
passed through their offices in increasing numbers. 

A man deprived of responsibility when young, will shirk it when he 
becomes old. I am told that several of the quartermasters of highest 
rank, ordered to the Southern camps, did not dare take clerks with them 
until authority had been obtained from Washington. General Ander- 
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son, himself, hesitated to permit his quartermaster to purchase necessary 
clothing at Honolulu, because he said there was ‘‘ no authority for it.’’ 
What are the remedies ? 

Briefly, hold each staff officer responsible for the proper administra- 
tion of his office at the various posts. Let him estimate fora lumpsum 
to run his post for the month, and having been furnished his proper 
share, hold him accountable for the proper care of public property under 
his charge, and an economical expenditure of the money allotted. 

When a quartermaster shows aptitude for transportation, construc- 
tion, clothing, or general practical ability, detail him continuously for 
the duty he has shown fitness. Ifa commissary shows special qualifi- 
cations for purchasing stores, or inspecting supplies, or administration, 
detail him for his specialty. 

When war breaks out, let the heads of these departments assign 
officers of rank and experience to the position they are best qualified to 
fill. Then let junior officers be assigned as assistants. 


‘*Clothing and Equipment.’’ 
Major W. E. Birkhimer, Artillery Corps. 

It seems home-like to read Major Steele’s narrative of his tropical 
experience, under the above heads. Very early in our Philippine ser- 
vice, even before Manila was taken, the virtues of our army blue shirt 
came to be recognized, and this principally because of its comfort and 
serviceability at night ; and so generally had the conviction become of 
the utility of this especial garment, that when the volunteers first sent out 
were returned in the summer of 1899 to the United States, the blue shirt 
had become the almost universal body covering among all troops who 
had been out there longest. After the Regulars commenced to arrive to re- 
lieve these volunteers, khaki came into greater use for a time at least ; 
but the blue shirt held its ground, grew into favor among the Regulars, 
and was very generally worn by the volunteers who came out in the fall 
of 1899. Its color was objected to, as being conspicuous ; but, though 
as compared with khaki, this objection was well taken, those who 
urged it seemed oftentimes to think it was some objectionable feature in- 
herent in the blue-flannel shirt, simply because it was blue, forgetting 
that heretofore our whole uniform was blue, selected for one reason 
on account of inconspicuousness. Doubtless, however, if we can have 
the flannel shirt dyed to khaki color it will be advantageous. Ex- 
cept as to change of color as here suggested, the flannel shirt is such an 
admirable article for body protection in the tropics that no other 
change whatever in it is favored. 

The article of uniform that most surprised every one in the univer- 
sality with which it came into use was the campaign hat. In the tropics 
no headgear could be more irrational on sanitary grounds, yet in the 
field every officer and soldier wore it. Nothing but a deep seated cause 
could have produced this result; it was the serviceability of this hat 
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under all conditions, especially in the field. But it was an awful thing 
on one’s head, even hardest heads, with the sun beating straight down 
upon it. In later days an intelligent effort at improvement was made 
by placing a ventilator where the hat fits on the head, and also up 
towards the top. It is to be hoped that these improvements will make 
it possible to retain the campaign hat, the inherent good and practical 
qualities of which have caused it, against what was taken for reason at 
first, to become such a universal favorite. 

It is strange that War Department orders should prescribe an attempt 
at dandified style of this hat and then inhibit its being worn in any 
other. It seems to be forgotten that this is a campaign and not a city 
hat, and that in campaign it is knocked at once and for all time out of 
the prescribed shape ; nor can it retain that shape. If it were enjoined 
that the hat should be pushed up in crown to the utmost, at ali times, 
when on the head, this could always be enforced, and would give the 
head the neatest air-space ; that, in fact, is how it should be worn. 

As Major Steele points out, the helmet proved to be unsuited to our 
army as a headgear, though for the civilian it is theoretically perfect 
for that purpose in the tropics. But we must have a ventilated head- 
gear of some kind for use there ; simply because of the convenience of 
the campaign hat we cannot continue to bake the brains of our soldiers 
in it, but must get a better as soon as possible ; hence the importance of 
recent experiments in supplying these hats with ventilators, as before 
remarked upon. 

Of all hopeless tasks the most so is to prescribe a practicable and 
working field-kit that the infantry soldier will carry on his person, day 
after day, during campaign and especially in the tropics. Any load be- 
comes intolerable to the soldier under these conditions except that im- 
posed by the principle of self-preservation, namely, arms, ammunition, 
food. Rather than carry a blanket or half blanket of regulation pattern 
they will take the chances of getting along somehow without it. Now, 
with candor, can they be blamed when one sees them struggling along 
exhausted by heat and their exertions? Generally a fair proportion of 
the men would hold on te the poncho, not so much to keep off rain 
perhaps as to put under them on the ground at night. It would be a 
good thing for all infantry colonels to prescribe a reasonable field outfit, 
and make the men carry it at all drills, etc., until they became accus- 
tomed to it. 

The possession and use of rubber goods, boots, shoes, ponchos, etc., 
by both officers and soldiers in the tropics is earnestly recommended. 

The abdominal bandage was found to be a most excellent thing. 
All were encouraged to wear them. Their utility was pointed out, 
the object to be met in using them impressed on all, and not without 
good effect. The bandage furnished by the Q. M. Department wouid 
be greatly improved if made twice as wide with two strings at each end 
to fasten it with. - 
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Captain John Bigelow, roth Cavalry, U. S. A. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of July 1st relative to 
Captain Steele's article on the Clothing and Equipment of the Soldier. 
Since then I have been travelling on detached service and have not had 
time to answer it. I found the article very interesting and instructive. 
What interested me specially in it was the recommendation as to foot- 
gear. It was a surprise. to me to learn that two pairs of government 
socks could be worn together with comfort and to advantage marching 
in the tropics. From what an infantry officer tells me, however, I am 
inclined to think that a lighter sock inside of a government sock would 
prove more satisfactory than two government socks. 

Regarding the combination shirt and blouse, or shirt-blouse, I be- 
lieve that a blouse made of the material of the shirt would be preferable, 
and that is what we should come to, should we try to make our soldiers 
go with their shirt tails out. 

While the captain was on the subject of leggins he might have re- 
marked upon the cotton cords with which they are laced. These flimsy 
fastenings do not stand the wear and tear of ordinary garrison duty, tosay 
nothing of field service. It is to be hoped that the influx of line officers 
into the supply departments in the recent reorganization of the staff 
will bring about a change in the quartermaster’s department which will 
make a recurrence of such a mistake in equipment impossible. Let us 
hope, too, that it will eventually relieve the soldier of the useless, un- 
sightly, conspicuous, and costly hat cord and the brass ornaments or 
insignia that gowith it. Finally, I venture to hope that something will 
happen to save the American soldier from the discomfort of the helmet 
of every sort, shape, or description, and to secure to him the privilege 
of wearing the campaign hat, his favorite headgear, the most becoming, 
serviceable, and really military that is issued to him—whenever he 
pleases, off duty. I might add that I would like to see the forage cap 
go too, but a recommendation so radical would, I fear, detract from 
whatever weight might otherwise be given to these remarks. 

The question of clothing and equipment of the soldier cannot be 
profitably discussed nowadays independently of the officers. It is of too 
much importance, under present conditions of battle, that officers and 
men be dressed and equipped very nearly alike. The uniform that an 
officer is to wear on the march and in battle should be procurable from 
the quartermaster’s department or easily made by the alteration of a 
soldier’s uniform. Brass buttons should be done away with throughout 
the service. Also all brass on horse equipments, and all polished metal, 
especially steel. The time that cavalrymen now put on polishing bits 
and sabre scabbards, buckles, and bridle ornaments should be put for 
some time to come on their practical instruction in the folly of this sort 
of thing, and the importance of keeping their bits and sabre scabbards 
rusty, and their equipments generally dingy in appearance. 

Santiago, Cuba, September 20, 1901. 
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Insular Notes. 
A Corresponding Member from the Phiiippines. 

To my mind many people in the army, and out of it, fail to see that 
both our honor and our interest dictate that our treatment of the Filipino 
must be strictly just and enlightened. I have been surprised to hear so 
many say, ‘‘ kill them off.’’ This is on a par with the old saying that the 
‘‘only good Indian is a dead Indian,’’ which was a lie pure and simple. 
Moreover, entre nous, the discipline of our army in the Philippines is not 
what it formerly was. No one in particular is to blame for this—it is 
the fault of a system, which requires that when war comes the regular 
military machine, which should then, of all times, run smoothly, be de- 
prived of much of its experienced direction by having line officers (staff 
officers too, for that matter) detailed away for service elsewhere. When 
I left the Philippines the Infantry, one of the best in the service, 
was serving under me. Of its thirty-six company officers, twenty-two 
were absent. Some of those present commanding companies were very 
young and inexperienced. The many civil duties forced upon them, in 
addition to those of a military nature, made their positions very diffi- 
cult, and sometimes, because of the multiplicity of duties, they were 
unable to do themselves justice. This regiment will serve as an exam- 
ple of many. The situation is made worse by the necessity for scatter- 
ing the army in many places by company and platoon, to meet the emer- 
gency presented by guerrilla warfare. It is no kindness to the army to 
shut our eyes to the gravity of the situation— the case requires heroic 
measures, and I hope the senior officers in the Philippines will give the 
subject of army discipline careful and constant consideration. There 
was one evil for which I think there was frequently no justifiable reason, 
viz. : the breaking up of regiments, and the intermingling of companies 
of several. This pernicious system has prevailed in our army for a long 
time. The man who stamps it out will render us a valuable service. 
Fortunately the new army bill has done much to lessen the evil of de- 
taching officers from their regiments, and let us hope its spirit may be 
fully carried out—for I assure you our military machine is badly 
strained. 
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The Law and Policy of Annexation.* 


HE title of this book is an index to its character. It deals with the vex- 

| atious question of the annexation of the Philippines, advocates the 

withdrawal of our sovereignty from those islands, and courageously 
suggests a method by which this may be accomplished. 

The initial topic is the one of title to the Philippines, and this point the au- 
thor settles in favor of the United States, finding upon investigation that ‘‘ our 
title to them is as perfect in law, as our title to the city of Washington,”’ and 
that like that city, they are part of the United States. And the author does 
not find any constitutional objection to our keeping the Philippines. He well 
says that in retaining complete sovereignty over the Philippines, our relations 
with them are not dominated by the law of nations, ‘‘ But ”’ that ‘‘in ail mat- 
ters of domestic interests the United States should find their sufficient powers 
in the domestic law which they ordain and control.’’ 

The major part of the first chapter of the book is taken up with a discussion 
of the purpose and effect of the acquisition of the Philippines. In his treat- 
ment of this topic, the author shows that he is deeply read in the laws and his- 
tory of his country, and the principles he maintains are abundantly supported 
by the great authorities he quotes in support of them. He shows that, with 
the single exception of Texas, territory gained by the United States ‘‘ down to 
1867 was acquired in trust for states to be subsequently admitted.’’ And his 
conclusion is, that ‘‘the Philippines are in point of law as eligible for admis- 
sion to the Union as any of our territories.’”’ The fact that, in annexing Alas- 
ka, Hawaii and the Philippines, no promise of future statehood was expressed, 
is argued to be without legal significance, and as only marking the first signif- 
icant refusal to contemplate statehood as the destiny of annexed territory.” 

The second branch of our author’s topic, ‘‘ The effect of acquisition,” is de- 
voted principally te a discussion of the legal effect of the cession of the Philip- 
pines, and his conclusions are that the Philippines are in legal sense domestic 
country and not distinguished organically from the rest of our territory. 

The Supreme Court in the insular case of DeLima vs. Bidwell, has confirmed 


* The Law and Policy of Annexation: With Special Reference to the Philippines. By Carman 
Randolph. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1gor. 
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the view taken by our author, that our recently ceded territory is a part of the 
United States. But the doctrine laid down by him that, the Constitution is the 
supreme law in this territory is not affirmed by the Court in the insular cases. 
Contrary to the contention of the author, the inhabitants of the United States 
are held to be without all the privileges of the Constitution. But however 
strange and repugnant to his views may seem this doctrine that people brought 
under the power of the United States are in their relations to that power for- 
eigners, and that as to them, Congress is superior to the Constitution, and in 
spite of the fact that he may still hold that his arguments have not lost their 
force, we have no doubt the judgment of the Court will receive the respectful 
acquiescence of the learned author of the book under review. In affirming the 
authority of the Constitution in the Philippines, he anticipates that constitu- 
tional rule will not universally prevail there *‘ until the authority of the United 
States shall be as supreme in fact as it isin theory.’’ Indeed, he states his con- 
viction to be ‘‘ that the Islanders ought never to be trusted with a share of the 
political power of the republic.” The treaty of Paris reserves to Congress the 
right to determine the political status of the Filipinos. Conceded that we have 
not gone beyond the Constitution in acquiring the Philippines, are we to relin- 
quish sovereignty over them because we cannot govern them, in all respects, 
according to our Constitution? This is bringing the real question to issue. 

The opinion the author forms upon it is, that we ought to relinquish country 
we cannot or will not govern according to our Constitution. Heapplies reason 
to show that the Constitution must be amended ‘if the United States are to 
govern subject provinces with lawful and adequate powers.”’ 

It is impossible, within the limits of this review, to:comment upon all the 
interesting propositions and arguments presented in this book. 

Chapter IV., entitled *‘ The governing of the Philippines,’’ is mainly de- 
voted to a discussion of questions relating to the powers of the President and 
Congress in ceded territory. 

While the author concedes the President’s governing in the Philippines to 
be a constitutional exercise of executive power, he denies the constitutional 
right to exercise there any of the powers of Congress, and criticises legislative 
decrees in the Philippines as ‘‘ not justified by any intrinsic merit ’’ nor ‘‘ ex- 
cused by reason of necessity.’’ Denied the exercise of the ‘‘ law of belligerent 
right ’’ and of any legislative authority, even that of necessity, the President 
would be compelled to govern in the Philippines according to the old law of 
that territory, and such laws of the United States as may extend by their own 
force. Congress has not left the President in that extremity, but has given 
him military, civil, and judicial power necessary to govern these islands. 

‘*The alienation of the Philippines’’ is the subject of the last chapter of 
this treatise. The author finds no legal objection to the severance of the 
Philippines by joint resolution of Congress, and as preliminary to their final 
alienation, he suggests a protectorate over them, saying, ‘“‘a protectorate is 
usually established without period, though its end may be conditioned upon 
the happening of an unexpected event.’’ The anticipation is, that a Philippine 
state will one day be possible. But in any alienation of territory, the temper 
of the times must be reckoned with, and if from the standpoint of commerce 
their retention is unprofitable a way will be found to dispose of them. Mean- 
time we must wait and experiment. The lawyers cannot decide for the people 
upon this question. 
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The reader will find gratification in perusing this book. He will admire the 
author’s erudition and find that he is not easily to be confuted. His reverent 
solicitude for the Constitution prompts the writer of this review to quote to 
him Sir Edward Coke: ‘‘ When poor England stood alone, and had not the 
access of another kingdom, and yet had more and as potent enemies as it now 
hath, yet the King of England prevailed.”” And the Constitution must, and 


will prevail. 
EDWARD HUNTER, 


Col. Asst. Judge Advocate Gen. 


Smokeless Powder.* 

This volume is a welcome addition to the very limited literature on modern 
powders. 

Comparatively little is known and still less has been written concerning the 
smokeless powders now acknowledged the only ones to be used in future wars. 

From a desire to protect valuable secrets all governments have confined to 
a few knowledge of the new powders and explosives, and these few have been 
too busy to give to the services at large the results of their labors. 

The thanks of all military students are therefore due to the author for thus 
bringing together valuable information on this very important subject. 

The purpose and scope of the work is well set forth in the Preface. 

‘*For purposes of comparative study, * * * with a view of further ex- 
tending such study and of possibly preparing the way for the introduction of 
future improvement in progressive explosives.” 

Two short chapters are devoted to the origin, nomenclature, definitions and 
early view as to nitro cellulose. Grouping the nomenclature and:definitions is 
a happy method of avoiding the necessity of searching many pages to find the 
writer’s conception of a term used, and is particularly valuable when later the 
volume is laid aside as a book of reference. 

In Chapter III the author first shows strongly his leaning toward a classifi- 
cation of nitro cottons according to their solubility. This together with the 
succeeding chapter (dwelling as they do upon the soluble nitro cottons) is of 
great interest and value to a close student of the subject, but will be touched 
but lightly by the casual reader, although even to the latter the author’s exper- 
iments in determining the effect of cold upon the solubility of this material 
will be interesting reading. 

These chapters contain a history of much of the author’s investigation and 
really form the basis for the manufacture of smokeless powders for both the 
Army and Navy. 

Appendices I, II and III are already known, having previously appeared 
under separate covers. 

Appendix 1V, being an extract from a lecture by the author before the Na. 
val War College, outlines the development of smokeless powders to the present 
service types. It is regretted that to this was not added a brief description of 
the methods of manufacture of the powder together with a description of the 
forms in which the powder is used. 

The few typographical and other errors attest the care with which the vol- 
ume was edited E. B. BABBITT, 

Capt. Ordnance Dept. 
* Smokeless Powder, Nitro Cellulose and Theory of the Cellulose Molecule, By J. B. Berna- 
dou, Lieut. U.S.JN. New York : J. Wiley & Sons. 1901. 
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Digest of Opinions of Judge Advocate General.* 

1. The cutting out obsolete matter encumbering earlier editions, and bring- 
ing the work, as to live matters, up to date, is its first and most noticeable fea- 
ture. 

2. Placing the date of rendering a decision opposite to it, thus enabling us 
to discover at once who actually rendered it, through the assistance of the very 
handy list of Judge Advocate Generals, with date of incumbency as such, also 
furnishes another admirable innovation. 

3. The painstaking care, the immense labor put upon this digest, reflect in 
the results the greatest credit upon Major McClure, who did the delving and 
arranging, and the distinguished gentleman, the Judge Advocate General, who 
recommended that the work be done. The army and country owe both a debt, 
for the great service rendered both in placing this volume within the public 
reach. 

4. Following the digest proper, as an appendix, are set forth several profes- 
sional papers, emanating from General Lieber, when Judge Advocate General, 
on various interesting military matters of great importance, which therein are 
discussed in a luminous and philosophical manner. It greatly is to be hoped 
that because of retirement from the active list of the army, General Lieber will 
not cease to give the service through his ready and forceful pen the benefit of his 
reflections upon the various interesting matters that have been passed in review 
before him during his long occupancy of the office of Judge Advocate General. 
The army is to be congratulated that his successor is competent to take up his 
work where he laid it down. 

5. A strenuous effort is observable in the digest to avoid repetition of what 
authoritatively appears in other publications: this makes it a clean cut work 
by itself, and if one would know more about the law and precept, as often is the 
case, he must elsewhere look up the statutes or court-martial manual. The 
manual and mechanical execution of the work is excellent ; few errors in even 
out of the way places are to be found ; a result truly remarkable in the first edi- 
tion of a publication of this kind. 

6. It is surprising that, in time of peace, our military laws regarding courts- 
martial matters are so generally based upon the assumption that we never will be 
at war again. ‘The admirable character of the Summary Court Act was every- 
where recognized, especially after the Judge Advocate General eliminated all 
idea of keeping any except the baldest record; yet when the Spanish War 
broke out isolated military posts found themselves absolutely without any quick 
means of enforcing discipline, not having officers enough for either a general or 
garrison court, the field-officers court being practically useless except within a 
limited sphere, and the Summary Court, by our fatuity in providing only for 
service in time of peace, being illegal in time of war. This led in due course to 
the enactment of the present Summary Court Act, in 1898, applicable both in 
war and peace. 

In our military jurisprudence the general court-martial, with all its formal- 
ities and tedious records, must ever be retained for the trial of very important 
cases. But our laws and the practice under them should cut down the manual 
labor of trying all other cases as much as possible—this during peace as well as 
war. Our various summary court and kindred acts of recent times are in the 


* Digest of Opinions, Judge Advocate General U.S. A. Revised to January, 1901, by Major 
Chas. McClure, J. A., U.S. V.,Capt. 28th Inf. Washington. Gov. Printing Office, 1901. 
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right direction, but do not go far enough. What we want to accomplish is to 
try cases summarily up to the limit of about 6 months fine and confinement as 
this uncertain limit is established by the consensus of the views of army men. 

The reason for fixing the 6-months limit is this : it is about the superior limit 
as such things go in fact, for the punishment of offenses of the class below those 
very grave ones which cannot with military propriety be tried by any other 
than the general court-martial. In the fieid during active service it is of vital 
moment to have a means summarily of punishing all these minor offenses, be- 
ginning at mere absences from roll-call, and extending up to such offenses as 
sleeping on post or moving away from his post bya sentinel, not under the 
most culpable circumstances, such as interior stations, inside the outer lines. 
Of course to either sleep on post or to abandon it, or the outer lines, demands a 
general court. 

But it isa mistake to try ‘to extend the one-man summary court power to 
the 6-months cases: the court to try should be summary in process, with no 
record except that kept by the summary court of to-day ; but it should be com- 
posed of from 3 to 5 members, and this for the reason, if for no other, that Congress 
will not, as experience proves, put it into the power of one man to impose a 6- 
months’ punishment. Nor is the mere incident of the number who compose 
the court a matter of substance here : what is desired is summary process, for 
trial of minor cases, with briefest record. It isto be hoped that before the pain- 
ful lessons of the present war, touching |this subject, have passed out of mind, 
and relapse again into the soothing reveries regarding perpetual peace, it may 
be possible to secure legislation of the character here indicated. 

7. It isregrettable that the Judge Advocate General of the army should find it 
necessary to declare it as his opinion that any laws affecting the army are uncon- 
stitutional. It seems to be going wholly outside of hissphere. Courts are con- 
stituted among other things to do just this ; and it seems the proper course for 
the executive department, a branch of which the Judge Advocate’s bureau is, to 
carry the laws into execution, and leave the courts to their proper function in 
this behalf. 

It is asserted that Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, and he has 
been cited ever since the irreverent sceptic has appeared upon the scene, as an 
illustration of unwisdom for having done so. Yet if the military community 
throws away authority conferred either by law or custom, because law-expound- 
ers, while wandering in their intellectual diversions out of their proper sphere, are 
pleased to pronounce it unconstitutional, we are worse than the above maligned 
patriarch, because he got something for his sacrifice, while we, after years 
spent in combatting prejudice, having wrung certain concessions from the op- 
position, throw them away in an objectless manner and get nothing in return 
except a bitter fight to recover what thus has been lost. These qualms of con- 
science are stirred, in the army judicial mind, it seems, because it is found that 
civilians had been, under certain circumstances, subjected to military discip- 
linary measures. Of all bootless things in human experience the most so is 
the voluntary surrender by American military authority of one jot or tittle of 
the power given it by law over the civil community. If the latter be injured 
in its constitutional rights, the military should be the last to say so ; the courts 
are always open for that purpose. 

When our constitutional government was launched on the troubled seas of 
independent States, an intense aversion existed throughout the country to the 
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exercise of any, the least, authority over civilians by the army administration. 
In fact, it was hoped to get along without any army, except during declared 
war, and have all domestic military duty performed by militia. This was dur- 
ing what might be properly called the infantile stage of our national existence. 
It was soon found that this theory was deceptive—an idle dream. Yet so 
strong was this feeling that not until 1807, and as a consequence of Burr's con- 
spiracy, did the law in specific terms permit the use of the Regular army to 
suppress insurrection arising among our own people. Theretofore the militia 
had always been resorted to in the States ; not by any means that the Regular 
troops had not been used for this purpose during the various small rebellions 
that illustrated our early checkered career. Yet the letter of the law never 
sanctioned it, but always confined itself to militia. It was only after the most 
implacable hostility to the army had been overcome, and the President who 
hated it most had concluded that its use alone could save his Administration 
from disgrace, that he gave his reluctant consent to the enactment of this law 
of 1807. In every other direction fear and distrust of the Regular army pre- 
vailed. Recruiting officers who enlisted minors, though they had every reason, 
including the recruit’s declaration, to deem them of legal age, were ruthlessly 
prosecuted, and condemned by courts without apparent rhyme or reason, while 
a hopeless executive department looked on without power to save its faithful 
servants from being sacrificed. After the War of 1812, although we needed 
troops on our frontier badly, the State courts through Aadeas corpus process 
well nigh disbanded the army. But gradually a better state of affairs was de- 
veloped. The people saw that the Regular army never hurt a good citizen who 
was keeping within his proper sphere, while the courts, to their amazement, 
discovered that this much feared Regular army, instead of undermining 
society and driving constituted authority from its seat at the point of the 
bayonet, was really engaged in the same business that the courts were engaged 
in, although through different instrumentalities, namely, in the maintenance 
of law and order. Since this time this feeling of confidence has gone on in- 
creasing, and now the United States courts recognize the fact that the Regular 
army, in its domestic use, is a kindred instrumentality of government with 
themselves. A long and unbroken lize of decisions has absolutely stripped the 
State courts of their old-time power to meddle with and embarrass United 
States military things and soldiers. As was natural, the National Congress, 
during the last half century, manifesting a disposition to sympathize with this 
growing feeling of confidence, has time and again enacted laws placing civil- 
ians, whose situations brought them tangent to if not within the outer sphere 
of military control, under the military system to the extent of subjection to 
trial by court-martial. It is these laws that we find glanced at askew frequently 
in the Digest as unconstitutional. Now these laws are the highest compliment 
that can be paid to the military system of our country. Moreover, without ex- 
ception, they are intended to preserve order in the community, and assert duly 
though summarily the dignity and authority of the National Government We 
should not deliberately tear down about our heads the beautiful structure 
erected for us by our friends. 
Wo. E. BIRKHIMER. 
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From Yorktown to Santiago.* 

The library of regimental histories of the Regular army of the United States 
is a small one. Its volumes may be counted upon one’s fingers; the rst, 2d 
and 5th Cavalry ; the rst Artillery and the 4th and 8th Infantry—and perhaps 
one or two that I do not at the moment recall—together with the ‘‘ Historical 
Sketches of the Army,’’ published a few years since under the auspices of the 
Military Service Institution, cover the field. To this collection may be added 
the handsome book before us. 

The author has profited by the earlier ventures in this branch of military 
literature and has achieved his purpose as set forth in his preface : to avoid two 
methods of treatment, viz., the one consisting of ‘‘ a biographical record of the 
members, usually accompanied by photographs; the other a general history of 
the campaigns in which the organization served.’’ ‘‘ The historical scheme of 
the chapters devoted to the Civil War follows the successive campaigns : those 
devoted to the subsequent period are localized by the tours of service on vari~ 
ous frontier stations and by the Santiago campaign.”’ 

In an ‘‘ Introductory,’’ Colonel Carter makes some excellent observations— 
which cannot be too often repeated. He says— 

‘‘ It is the fate of nations to witness the rise and fall of popular military 
idols. So with organizations, for sometimes it happens in war that, through 
specious pleas and friendly correspondents, the public gaze becomes, for the 
moment, riveted upon individual regiments to the detriment of others equally, 
if not more, deserving.”’ 

‘Truthful history disposes of ephemeral reputations, for no regiment has 
ever been organized, in this or any other country which had maintained on 
many consecutive battle-fields, its claim to superiority.”” * * * 

‘* During the period of the Revolution, the marvelous leader, Tarleton, 
made a fiery path with his light-horsemen, only to go down with the wreck at 
Yorktown. The Mexican Lancers, whose self-appointed duty was to sink the 
rising star of Texas, trailed their fluttering pennons in retreat when gallant 
May sent them scurrying through the gates of the Mexican capital. The 
‘ Louisiana Tigers’ and ‘ The Black Horse Cavalry,’ of Confederate renown, ex- 
ercised an uncanny influence only until the hour of battle arrived, when it was 
discovered, as of old, that no one organization has an exclusive title to courage.’’ 

“‘In the lines of battle around Santiago there were thousands of highly 
trained and gallant soldiers, sustaining the honor of renowned American regi- 
ments on whose battle flags were emblazoned scores of blood bought tities. 
Being Regulars, they were all but forgotten by the Press, become hysterical, 
over the newly risen ‘ Rough Riders.’ ’’ 

The author also observes that ‘‘the history of armies deals more or less 
with political and strategical considerations: history of the regiment nat- 
urally hinges somewhat on its reputation, as established by its officers and 
men.’’ 

There was no lack of distinguished Sixth cavalrymen. It was the writer’s 
fortune to serve with or near the regiment on the banks of the Chickahominy 
in 1862, and to know, personally, many of its officers during the Civil War. 
Among others its first Lieut.-Colonel—Emory—who had already made his 
mark as a topographical engineer was later in the war to become a Corps Com- 
mander ; among its majors—Starr—that grim old dragoon, who, fighting against 
great odds, lost an arm at ‘‘ Fairfield’’; of its captains—David Gregg, who as a 
Division Commander, thwarted Jeb Stuart’s gallant attempt to penetrate the 


** From Yorktown to Santiago with the Sixth Cavairy.” By Lt. Col. W. H. Carter, A. G. 
Dept. 8vo, 317 pp. Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. 1900. 
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Union line at Gettysburg ; ‘‘ Doc ’’ Sanders, whose famous long distance ride as a 
Lieutenant of the Second Dragoons was unique in its way. He left Fort Critten- 
den, U. T., March 30, 1861, mounted on his favorite chestnut gelding, ‘* Planter,” 
taking with him a sergeant of his company, in pursuit of deserters. He followed 
them to the neighborhood of Los Angeles, Cal., caught and turned them over 
to the nearest garrison for trial, and returned at once to his own post, arriving 
May 31, having travelled on the same horse over a rough country, /600 miles in 
Jifty-nine days. It was natural that Sanders should within a few months there- 
after, at the head of asquadron of the Sixth earn mention in dispatches for cool- 
ness and resource in the presence of the enemy, and toward the close of the great 
conflict meet with a glorious death at Knoxville as a General Officer. Among 
other captains of this regiment, the most brilliant, perhaps, was Lowell (nephew 
of the poet) ; one of the most able and successful is Chaffee. The first fell in the 
Shenandoah Valley in 1864, one of the most promising of Sheridan’s lieuten- 
ants: the last-named has steadily climbed the ladder of fame and is well in 
sight of the highest military reward his country can bestow. A glance at the 
Roster, published as an appendix to the book, reveals the names of many 
lieutenants, who, since their entry into the regiment have obtained high and 
deserved honors in Cuba, China and the Philippines. 

The plan of this work may serve as a model ; the relative space given to 
biographical, historical and statistical matter shows editorial discrimination. 

Not the least conspicuous feature of the book is the attractive dress in 
which it is presented to the reader. In type, paper and binding it is equal to 
any of its predecessors, while in its wealth of illustration by Remington, de 
Thulstrup, Christy and Zogbaum it is superior to anything of the kind hereto- 


fore published. The Sixth Cavalry is to be congratulated upon its Historian. 


The American Volunteer. 

On the battle-field of Antietam stands a beautiful obelisk bearing the in- 
scription, ‘‘ To the Memory of the Brave Men of the Ninth New York Infantry 
(Hawkins’ Zouaves) who fought upon this Field, and especially to those who 
died here that their Country might live.’’ An excellent picture of this monu- 
ment forms the frontispiece to a handsome octavo volume, containing a record 
of the services during the Civil War, of a gallant regiment of volunteers which 
responded to the call of the Government of the United States in the emergency 
of 1861.* 

Notwithstanding its costly experience for want of preparation for war, the 
United States is still without a system of reserves from which may be drawn for 
immediate field service, a force, at least partially trained in habits of obedience, 
the use of arms, or in other words ‘‘ the school of the soldier.” It is true that 
there exist certain State armies, variously organized, armed, equipped and in- 
structed, which receiving aid from the general government to the extent of 
$1,000,000 annually, are more or less independent of its contrel. At the out- 
break of war, the Government must depend upon the patriotism of the people 
for its principal support, at the same time availing itself, conditionally, of such 
State organizations as may offer to serve temporarily. Doubtless, in time, this 
weakness will be remedied : the men and means are only waiting for an intelli- 


* The Ninth Regiment New York Volunteers (Hawkins’ Zouaves) being a History of the Reg- 
iment and Veteran Association 1860-1900. By Lient. M.J.Graham, N. Y., 1900. 
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gent public opinion to enable a master hand to weld them into a complete 
measure of National Defense. 

But in 1861 it was the individual citizen, unlearned in arts of war, but with 
the spirit of ’76, who volunteered to save the Union. And the Ninth New 
York was a fair type of the many gallant and patriotic organizations that 
sprang up all over the North, East and West, and for four memorable years, 
fought and suffered, and at last, worn down to mere fragments, came wearily 
home, to cherish glorious memories, and as veteran societies, fight their battles 
again o’er post-bellum campfires. Regimental histories keep alive the sacred 
spark which blazes up ‘‘ at country’s call.’’ The copy before us has been pre- 
sented to the Library of the Military Service Institution by an ex-officer of the 
regiment, for the reason that ‘‘ As the organization of which this book is the 
chronicle, had as one of its early instructors a United States Army non-com- 
missioned officer from Governor’s Island, may I request that you put the vol- 
ume on the shelves of the library as coming from a beneficiary of the old 
sergeant’s instructions.”’ 

Another publication,* at hand, illustrates the possibility of blending the two 
elements of our National Reserves—the Militia or National Guard and the Vol- 
unteers. It is the record of a Minnesota regiment which served as a purely 
state force until the war drums beat, when as a body the command volunteered, 
passed through the Civil War with distinction, and at its close was honorably 
mustered out. For some yearsafter the war, Minnesota, in common with other 
States, suffered from a reaction in military matters, but in 1881 its militia was 
reorganized, and the First Minnesota again became a part of the force. In 
1898 the regiment had ‘‘ made good progress in drill and discipline, and at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War stood in the front rank of the National 
Guard of the State, and receiving the unqualified commendations of the officers 
of the Regular army who were detailed by the Government to visit its camps.’’ 

‘* At five o'clock on the afternoon of April 25, 1898, His Excellency, Gov. D. 
M. Clough received a dispatch stating that Minnesota’s quota under the Presi- 
dent’s call for volunteers would be three regiments of infantry, and requesting 
in the name of the President ‘that the regiments of the National or State Mil- 
itia be used so far as their number will permit, for the reason that they are 
armed, equipped and drilled.”” In reply Governor Clough immediately wired 
the Secretary of War: * * * ‘Troops ready for muster at once.’ The call by 
the President was for troops to serve for two years or during the war. * * * By 
an Official order the militia regiments lost their identity as such upon being 
mustered into the national service and were numbered from the last volunteer 
regiment of the Civil War.’’ 

In this well printed and abundantly illustrated volume, the adventures of 
the command (now become the 13th Minnesota Volunteers) in the Philippines, 
in camp and field, are described. An extract from the ‘ Introduction ’’ reads 
thus: ‘‘ The patriotism of the Civil War period, the readiness with which men 
at that crisis gave themselves to their country’s cause undoubtedly gave inspir- 
ation to the youth of 1898. There are those who deny the patriotism of the 
present day and who impute to those who offered themselves for the cause of 
humanity and the glory of the flag, less worthy motives than love of God and 


* 73th Minn, Vols. (rst Regt. N. M) Historical Record nine Wavwith Spain, issued for 
the benefit of the reorganized rst. Reg:. N.G.S.M.  Minnespol's, 
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home and country. But those who have fought under the Stars and Stripes, 
who have torn an enemy's flag from a foreign city’s walls, who have suffered 
and bled on tropical fields and in army hospitals, these men know how deep in 
their hearts is planted that love of country which called them forth.’’ In suc- 
cessive chapters is described the rendezvous at San Francisco, the voyage to 
Manila, the operations in and about that city, resuiting in its capture and regi- 
mental casualties of one killed and twenty-three wounded,the campaign through 
Luzon under Wheaton and Lawton, and finally their return home, with men- 
tion in orders for gallant and meritorious service. Then followed their reor- 
ganization as the First regiment of the National Guard, which was effected in 
the American soldier's month—April, 1900. The volume also contains a com- 
plete roster of officers and men together with many portraits and views. The 
text ends with these words which we commend to the serious consideration of 
our law makers: ‘‘ The existence of such a body of men, well armed, drilled 
and disciplined and prepared at a few minutes’ notice to serve intelligently for 
the protection of property and the maintenance of the laws, is always a menace 
to and a restraint upon any tendency to disorder. Moreover, the practical mil- 
itary education of young men in times of peace, furnishes the nation with trained 
officers and soldiers when war sounds its alarm, and enables the Republic to aug- 
ment its regular army with a volunteer reinforcement ready for service in the 
field.’”* FB. 


* The italics are mine (Ed.) 


Note. In the JouRNAL of the MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION for May, 
1901, appeared an article entitled ‘‘ Discipline : Its Importance to an Armed 
Force.’’ Mention should have been made at the time that the article was 
written by Lieut. (mow Captain) E. M. Lewis, 20th U. S.Infantry, in 1894, and 
that it was published without revision. [Ed.] 
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Prize Essay—1901. 


First Prize—Gold Medal, $100 and Life 
Membership. 
Second Prize—Honorable Mention and $50. 


_ _ L—The following Resolution of Council is published for the 
information of all concerned : 

Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal, together with $100 and a Certificate 
of Life Membership, be offered annually by THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED SraTEs for the best essay on a military topic of current 
interest, the subject to be selected by the Executive Council, and $50 to the 
first honorably mentioned essay. The Prizes will be awarded under the follow- 
ing conditions : 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership. 

2. Each competitor shall send three copies of his Essay in a sealed envelope 
to reach the Secretary on or before January 1, 1902. The Essay must be strictly 
anonymous, but the author shall adopt some zom de plume and sign the same 
to the Essay, followed by a figure corresponding with the number of pages of 
MS.; a sealed envelope bearing the xom de plume on the outside, and enclosing 
full name and address, should accompany the Essay. This envelope to be 
opened in the presence of the Council after the decision of the Board of Award 
has been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board con- 
sisting of three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council, who will be 
—, to designate ‘he Essay deemed worthy of the prize; and also in their 
order of merit those deserving of honorable mention. 

In determining the essay worthy of the prize, the Board will be requested to 
consider its professional excellence, usefulness and valuable originality, as of 
the first importance, and its literary merit as of the second importance. Should 
members of the Board determine that no essay is worthy of the prize, they may 
designate one or more essays simply as of honorable mention; in either case, they 
will be requested to designate one essay as first honorable mention. Should the 
Board deem proper, 1t may recommend neither prize nor honorable mention. 
Should it be so desired, the recommendation of individual members will be con- 
sidered as confidential by the Council. 

4. The successful Essay shall be published in the Journal of the Institution, 
and the Essays deemed worthy of honorable mention shall be read before the 
Institution, or published, at the discretion of the Council. 

5. Essays must not exceed twenty thousand words, or fifty pages of the size 
and style of the JouRNAL (exclusive of tables). 


II.—The Subject selected by the Council at a meeting held 
November 9, 1900, for the Prize Essay of 1gor, is 


“ARE DISAPPEARING GUNS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
EFFICIENT DEFENSE OF OUR SEAPORTS?”’ 


IlI—The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the 
Board of Award for the year 1gor are: 
Bvt. Bric. GENERAL H. L. ABpot, U. S. ARMy. 
GENERAL WILLIAM A. BANCROFT, OF MAss. 
CoLoNEL H. W. Crosson, U. S. ARmMy. 
GovERNOR’s ISLAND, N. Y. T. F. RoDENBOUGH, 
January 1, 1901. Secretary. 
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Memoriam. 


William Adc Rinley 


Extract from the minutes of a meeting of the Executive 

Council held at Governor’s Island, N. Y. H., October 8, 1901. 
* 

The Executive Council of the Military Service Institution of 
the United States, places upon its records the following minute, 
in sorrowful expression of its appreciation of the magnitude of 
the loss to our Nation through the death of the President of 
the United States, the Commander-in-Chief of our Army and 
Navy, an Honorary Member of this Institution. 

The loss to the Army and Navy of a generous, able and patri- 
otic Commander-in-Chief, when in the tide of events he was 
better appreciated by the nations of the world, and more be- 
loved by his own people than ever it has been the lot of anyone 
save George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, was so unex- 
pected and so overpowering that words are inadequate to suit- 
ably express our sorrow at this visitation of Divine Providence. 

Recalling the words used in his last address to the people of 
the United States, when he so fittingly described the cause of 
his own elevated position before the people, saying of the na- 
tion : ‘* Our real eminence rests on our victories in peace,’’ and 
believing that the mission of our Institution is to assist in every 
way in securing to our country this peace so earnestly sought by 
every true American, through efficient and intelligent prepara- 
tion for our country’s defense in time of peace, and for this pur- 
pose seeking to inspire the officers of our Army with greater 
zeal, and with a strong desire for self-improvement, we of the 
Council of the Military Service Institution, must feel the loss of 
a leader who so strongly exemplified the high principles by 
which we seek to govern our efforts. 

Our nation’s recent victories in peace are largely due to the 
personal influence of the dead President, whose life was purity 
itself, whose judgment was sound and whose ability in the exe- 
cution of the generous impulses of his heart called forth a world- 
wide response and exercised a universal influence. 

* * * 
Attest : THOMAS H. RUGER, 
T. F. RoDENBOUGH, President. 
Secretary. 
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The Military Service Institution. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ex-President Grovar Cievetanp, LL.D. 


The LiguTenant GenerRA-. 


The Secretary of War. 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 
President. 
Major-General THOMAS. H. RUGER, U. S. Army. 
Resident Vice-Presidents, 
Major-General Joun R. Brooxe, U. S. A. Bvt. Brig.-Gen. J. W. Barricsr, U.S. A. 


Secretary. Treasurer. 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. T. F. Ropensovcn, U.S. A. Col. M. V. Sugripan, Adjt. Genl’s Dept 


Vice- Treasurer. 
Capt. J. T. Dan, roth U. S. Inf., A. D. C. 


Asst. Secretary. 
Lieut. Gorpon Rosinson, Artillery Corps. 


Executive Council. 


Term ending 1907. Term ending 1905. 
APPLETON, DANIEL, Bvt. Brig. Gen. N.G.,N.Y. Brarnarp, D. L., Major, Subsistence Dept. 
Bass, E. W., Colonel U. S.A Mitts, A. L , Col., Supt: U.S. M. A. 
Hunter, E., Col., J. A. G. = t. Sueeipan, M. V., Colonel Adjt. Genl’s Dept. 
Lireincott, H., Col., Med. Dest. Story, J. P., Lieut, -Col. Artillery Corps, 
Moorg, J. M., Col., A. Q. M. G. Wess, A. S., Bvt. Major-General’ (late) aU. S.A. 
Wooprvrr, Carce A., Col., Artillery Corps. R., Capt., Artillery Corps. 


Term ending 1903. 


ANSFIELD, S. ‘colonel Corps 
J. W., Lieut -Col. Ordnance De Dept. 
Col. Reity. Vacancy 
Vroom, P. D., Col. Insp. "General Dept. 
Witson, C. I Colonel U.S. A. 


Publication Committee. 
Gen. Barricer, Gen. RopEnsouGH and Col, 


Branches 


were established at West Point, Fort Leavenworth and Vancouver Barracks. 


Membership dates from the tirst day of the calendar year in which the “ application”’ is made, 
unless such application is made after October rst, when the membership dates from the first day of 


the next calendar year. 
Initiation fee and dues for first year $2.c0; the same amount annually for five years subsequent- 


ly. After that two dollars per year. This includes the Journal. Life membership $50. 


NOTE.—Checks and Money Orders should be drawn to order of, and 
addressed to, Treasurer Military Service Institution,”- Governor's 
Island, New York Harbor. Yearly dues include Journal, 


Please advise promptly of changes of address. 
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Gold Medallists and others to whom Prizes bave 
been awarded. 


Mnstitution Prizes. 


(Lnitials preceding a name indicate: G. M., Gold Medal; F. H. M., First 
Honorable Mention.) 


1880. G. M. Gibbon, John; Col. 7th U. S. Infantry, and Bvt. Brig.-Gen’l 
U.S. A. 


F. H. M. Wood, C. E. S.; Lieut. 21st U. S. Infantry. 
Subject.—‘‘ Our Indian Question.”’ 
1881. (No subject for competition. ) 
1882. G. M. Lazelle, Henry M. ; Lieut.-Col. 23d U. S. Infantry (now Colonel 
retired ). 
F. H. M. Greene, F. V.; Capt. Corps of Engs., U.S. A. 
Subject.—‘* The Important Improvements in the Art of War During 
the Past Twenty Years, and their Probable Effect on Future 
Military Operations.’’ 
1883. G. M. Wagner, Arthur L.; Lieut. 6th U. S. Infantry (now Lieut.-Col 
Adjt. Genl's Dept. U. S. A.). 
F. H. M. Michaelis, 0. E.; Capt. Ordnance Dept. U. S. A. 
Subject.—‘*‘ The Military Necessities of the United States, and the 
Best Provisions for Meeting Them.’’ 
1884. G. M. Price, Geo. F.; Capt. 5th U. S. Cavalry. 
F. H. M. Dudley Edgar S.; Lieut, 2d U. S. Artillery (now Major J. A. 
Genl’s Dept.. U. S. A.). 
Subject.—‘' The Necessity for Closer Relations Between the Army and 
the People, and the Best Method to Accomplish the Result.”’ 
1885. G. M. Woodhull, A. A.; Bvt.-Lieut. Col., and Surgeon, U.S. A. (now 
Col. U. S. A. retired.) 
F. H. M. Dodge, R 1.; Col. 11th U. S. Infantry. 
Subject.—‘' The Enlisted Soldier.”’ 
1886. G. M. Woodruff, Thos. M.; Lieut. 5th U. S. Infantry. 
F. H. M. Schenck, A. D.; Lieut. 2d U. S. Artillery (mow Major Artil- 
lery Corps, U S. A.). 
Subject.—‘*‘ Our Northern Frontier.’’ 
1887. G. M. Sharpe, Alfred C.; Lieut. 22d U. S. Infantry (now Major Adjt. 
Genl’s Dept., U. S. A.). 
F. H. M. Sanger, Wm. Cary; Q. M. 2d Brig. Staff, N. G. S. N. Y. 
(now Assistant Secretary of War. ) 
Subject.—‘* Organization and Training of a National Reserve for Mili- 
tary Service.’ 
1888. (No Prize awarded. ) 
Subject.—‘‘ The Danger to the Country from Lack of Preparation for 
War.” 
1889. G. M. Read, G. W.; Lieut. 5th U. S. Cavalry (now Capt. 9th U. S. 
Cavalry ). 
F. M. None. 
Subject.—‘‘ A Practical Scheme for Training the Regular Army in 
Field Duties for War.” 
1890. (No subject for competition. ) 
1891. G. M. Reed, H. A.; Lieut. 2d U.S. Artillery (now Capt. Art’y Corps 


U.S. A.). 
F.H.M. Pettit, J. S.; Capt. 1st U. S. Infantry (now Major rst U. S. 

Infantry ). 

Subject.—‘‘ The Terrain in its Relations to Military Operations.’’ 
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1892. 


1893. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 
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G. M. Stuart, S. E.; Lieut. Ordnance Dept., U. S. A. 
F. H. M. None. 

Subject.—‘‘ The Army Organization best Adapted to a Republican 

Form of Government, which will Ensure an Effective Force.’’ 
G. M. Scriven, G. P.; Captain Signal Corps, U. S. A. (now Major Sig- 

nal Corps, U. S. A.) 

F. H. M. Hamilton, W. R. ; Lieut. 5th U. S. Artillery (now Capt. Art’y 

Corps, U. S. A.) 

Subject.—‘* The Nicaragua Canal in Its Military Aspects.’’ 

G. M. Ellis, E. A ; Captain 8th U.S. Cavalry (now Major 13th U. S. 

Cavalry). 

F. HH. M. Steele, M. F.; Lieut. 8th U. S. Cavalry (now Capt. 6th U. S. 

Cavalry. ) 

Subject.‘ Discipline ; Its Importance to an Armed Force, and the 
Best Means of Promoting and Maintaining it in the United 
States Army.”’ 

G. M. Sharpe, H. G. ; Captain Subsistence Dept., U. S. A. (now Colo- 

nel Subsistence Dept., U. S. A.) 

F. H. M. None. 

Sudject.—‘* The Art of Supplying Armies in the Field, as Exemplified 
During the Civil War.”’ 

G. M. Pettit, J. S.; Captain rst U.S. Infantry (now Major ist U. S. 

Infantry.) 

F. H. M. Gill, R. G.; Lieut. 20th U. S. Infantry. 

Subject.—‘‘ The Proper Military Instruction for our Officers. The 

Method to be Employed, its Scope, and Full Development.”’ 
S. M.; Lieut. 4th U.S. Artillery (now Capt. Art’y Corps, 
F. H. M.* Glassford, W. A. ; Capt. Signal Corps, U. S. A. (now Major 

Signal Corps, U. S. A.) 

Subject.—‘‘ Based on the Present Conditions, and Past Experiences, 
How Should our Volunteer Armies be Raised, Organized, 
Trained, and Mobilized for Future Wars?” 

(No Essays received in competition. ) 

Subject.—‘‘ Our Water Boundaries, and our Interior Waterways ; How 
to Utilize and Defend them ; Their Influence in Case of Inva- 
sion. 

G. M. Britton, Edward E. ; Supernumerary Colonel N. G. N. Y. 
F. H. M.* Barry, Herbert; Lieut. Squad. A. N. G. N. Y. (now Capt. 

Squadron A., N. G. S.N. Y.) 

Subject.— ‘*In What Way Can the National Guard be Modified, so as 
to Make it an Effective Reserve to the Regular Army in Both 
War and Peace.” 

(No Gold Medal awarded. ) 
F. H. M* Allen, H. T.; Capt. 6th U.S. Cavalry and Major 43d U. S. 

Volunteers. 

Subject.—‘* The Organization of a Staff Best Adapted for the United 
States Army.” 


The Seaman Prise. 


Names of those to whom the Seaman Prize (one hundred dollars in gold) 


1900. 


*and Honorarium, $50. 


has been awarded. 


Munson, E. L.; Captain Medical Department U. S. A. 
Subject.—The Ideal Ration for an Army in the Tropics. 
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Amendment to the Constitution. 


NoTicE TO MEMBERS.—At a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Military Service Institution, held September 13, 
1901, Major General Brooke, V. P., in the Chair, the following 
amendments to the Constitution were proposed and are here 
snbmitted for the action of the Members of the Institution. In 
lieu of more formal ballots each member voting is requested to 
note his action on a postal card thus: 


On Art. IV anv V Const. 


(Signature ) 


* Ves ” or “ No.” 


and mail it oz or before March 1, 1902, to “ The Secretary 
M. S. I., Governor’s Island, N. Y. H.” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS.* 


ARTICLE IV.—MEMBERSHIP. 
(To read as follows) 

Sec. 3. Officers of the U. S. Navy and Marine Corps shall be entitled 
to membership of the Institution without ballot upon payment of the 
entrance fee, but ‘shall not be entitled to vote nor be eligible to office 
[except as hereinafter provided. | 


ARTICLE V.—GOVERNMENT. 


Sec. 2. The ex-officers of the Regular Army, [the officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps] who are members and the officers of the National 
Guard who are Associate Members of the Military Service Institution 
shall each have one representative in the Executive Council. 


T. F. RODENBOUGH, 
Secretary. 


*The words in italics and brackets are new. 
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New Prizes. 


Extract from the Minutes of a stated Meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Military Service Institution of the United States, Major General Brooke, 
V. P., in the Chair, held at Governor’s Island, N. Y. H., September 13, 1901. 

* * 

Resolved, That the report of the special committee of which Major W. M. 
Black, Corps of Engineers, is Chairman, be and it is accepted and adopted and 
the Secretary is instructed to cause a copy of the Report to be published in the 
forthcoming issue of the Journal of the Institution, for the information and 
guidance of all concerned. 


Report of the Committee. 

‘* The Committee to which the propositions for a course of lectures and for 
the establishment of additional prizes for papers upon military subjects of cur- 
rent interest were referred, reports as follows : 

‘* First, The Committee is unanimously of the opinion that it is inexpedient 
to make provision for a course of lectures during the coming autumn months, 

‘* Second. After due consideration of the other proposition the Committee 
recommends that with a view to encourage contributions to the Journal of the 
Institution, and expert discussion upon matters of current interest affecting 
the welfare of the military service, two new prizes be created, to be named the 
Hancock and Fry prizes, respectively, in grateful remembrance of the first 
President of the Institution and of one of its founders. 

‘‘ It is further recommended that the prizes offered by the Institution and 
the rules to govern their award be as follows : 

‘*A. Institution Prizes for best and second best essay on a selected subject, 
to be known as the Gold Medal Prize, and to be 

1st, Gold Medal, $100, and Life Membership ; and 2d, Silver Medal and 
$50; to be awarded as soon as practicable after January 1 of each year 
under the regulations now governing the award of the Institution prize. 

‘*B. Seaman Prize, to be awarded under the regulations now governing. 

““C. Hancock Prize, $50, and Certificate of Award and $25, and Certificate 
of Award, to be given for the best and second best original essays or papers, 
the awards to be made under existing regulations for the Gold Medal, except- 
ing that the papers shall contain not less than 5000 words nor more than 10,000 
words, and that but one copy of each paper shall be required from the author ; 
said essays to be critical, rey Hey or suggestive, on subjects directly affect- 
ing the military service, which have been published in the Journal of the Insti- 
tution during the six months ending April 30 of each year and which have not 
been contributed in whole or in part to any other association, nor have appeared 
in print prior to their publication by the Institution, nor have been published 
in the Journal in any previous year, and excluding essays for which another 
prize has been awarded. The certificate of award to be signed by the President 
and Secretary of the Institution and the award to be made by a committee of 
three members of the Institution, not members of the Executive Council, to be 
appointed semi-annually by the President; the award to be made and an- 
nounced not later than June 30 of each year. 

“D. Fry Prize, to be the same as the Hancock prize and awarded under 
the same regulations for papers or essays appearing in the Journal during the 
six months ending September 30 of each year, with the announcement not later 
than November 30. 

‘* Third. It is further recommended that to better fulfill one of the objects 
for which the Institution was founded, as stated in General Fry’s paper in Vol. 
I, No. 1, of the Journal, viz., the discussion of questions of army reform, a 
special effort be made to secure from officers of experience short expressions of 
opinion as to the needs of the service and as to what can be done for the ad- 
vancement of its best interests. To make such discussions of value, criticisms 
of existing methods must and should be made, and these should be full and 
free, avoiding all personalities or criticisms of individuals. To this end the 
 eagrvor se: papers should or should not bear the signature of the writers as may 

desired by them, their names however being known to the Publication Com- 


mittee.’ 
Attest. T. F. RoDENBOUGH, Secrelary. 
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Armée et Marine ; regular issues for June, August, Sept. and October, 1gor ; 
Paris. 

Army and Navy Gazeite; regular issues for July and August, Igor; 
London. 

Army and Navy Journal ; regular issues for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 
1901 ; New York. ' 
Army and Navy Register ; regular issues of July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901. 

Ei Boletin Militar ; regular issues for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; 
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International Revue tiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotter for July, 
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Journal of the United Service Institution of India for May and June, 1901 ; 
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Journal of the Royal United Service Institution for July, Aug., Sept. and 
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Journal of the U. S.. Artillery for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901; Fort 
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Journai and Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution for May, June, 
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La Belgique Militaire; regular issues for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 
1901 ; Brussels. 

La Revue Technique; regular issues for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; 
Paris. 

Revue d’ Artillerie for July, Aug. and Sept., 1901 ; Paris. 

Revue de L’ Armée Belge for May, June, July and Aug., 1901 ; Liege. 

Revue Militaire de L’ Etranger for May, June, July and Aug., 1901 ; Paris. 

Revue du Cercle Militaire ; regular issues for July, Aug., Sept., and Oct., 
1901 ; Paris. 

Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio for May, June, July and Aug., 1901 ; Rome, 
Italy. 

Revista del Circulo Militar for April, May, June and July, 1901 ; Buenos 
Ayres. 

Seventh Regiment Gazette for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; New York. 

United Service Gazette ; regular issues for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; 
London. 

United Service Magazine for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; London. 


Raval. 


Boletin del Centro Naval for April, May, June and july, 1901 ; Buenos Ayres. 
Proceedings of the Naval Institute for September, 1901 ; Annapolis. 
Revista Maritima Braziliera for May, June, July and Aug., 1901 ; Rio de 
Janeiro. 
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Miscellaneous, 

American Journal of Mathematics for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; 
The Johns Hopkins Press; Baltimore. 

American Monthly Review of Reviews for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; 
New York. 

Book Reviews for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 901 ; Macmillan & Co., New 
York. 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. No. 3. Vol. XXXII, 1901 ; 
New York. 

Current Literature for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; New York. 

Cosmopolitan for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., tgo1 ; New York. 

Century Magazine for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; New York. 

Journal of the Western Society of Engineers for June and August, 1901 ; 
Chicago. 

La Ingenieria for May, June, July and August, 1901 ; Buenos Ayres. 

Marine Review; regular issues for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901; 
Cleveland. 

Monthly Weather Review for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Medical Record ; regular issues for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; New 
York. 

Official Gazette of the U. S. Patent Office ; regular issues for July, Aug., 
Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; New York. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biogruphy for October, 1go1 ; 
published by the Historical Society of Penna. ; Philadelphia. 

Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers for June, July, 
Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901 ; New York. 

Political Science Quarterly for June and Sept., 1901 ; Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Popular Science Monthly for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., t900; New York. 

Scientific American ; regular issues for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., r1gor ; 
New York. 

St. Nicholas for July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1901. 
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